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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Genera Scort’s name is familiar to every 
child in America, and is uttered with respect 
wherever the English language is spoken. His 
portrait, alse; is nearly as familiar to the 
public as his mame. The likeness of him, 


which we present, was taken some fifteen | 
years ago, when he may be said to have 
achieved the zenith of his power as a man | 
and a general, and had then just performed | 


some of the most extraordinary military 
achievements in the world’s history in his 
brilliant capture of Vera Cruz, and all the 
other strongholds on the road to Mexico, and 
finally entered into the boasted “Halls of the 
Montezumas.”’ 

General Scott’s constitution is most remark- 
able. He stands about six feet five. inches 
high, and is well-proportioned throughout. His 
broad and deep chest and his long and well-de- 
veloped body evinee most excellent vital 








PORTRAIT OF LIEUT.-GEN. WINFIELD SOOTT, U.S.A. 


body, the manifes- 
tations of the mind 
are uneven, some- 
times brilliant, at 
other times wanting 
in, power, 

The organization 
before us indicates 
a great development 
of the middle and 
lower portions of 
the forehead, show- 
ing large  percep- 
tive organs and an 
excellent memory of 
details and particu- 
lars, in. short, a 
practical mind, one 
that can not only 
take in a wide range 
3} of subjects, but fol- 
low them all down 
; to their minutest 
detail, and keep in 
mind all facts and 
conditions calculat- 
ed to modify or in- 
fluence results. 

Another leading 
trait in the charac- 
ter of Scott is his 
great development 
of Order, which 





organs, and lay the foundation for health, im- 
mense physical’ power, and long life. His 
head is in proportion to his body, large, but 
not too large. One of the great secrets of his 
success is, that he has vital steam enough al- 
ways to ‘work his brain to the very best ad- 
vantage. When the brain is too large for the 





leads him to organize systematically all his 
plans and purposes. Another strong trait is 
Constractiveness, which gives him the power 
of forming complicate eombinations in such # 
manner that all parts of his plans shall work 
in Harmony. He can do many things at a 
time, or take into aceount many facts and cir- 


































cumstances which act upon each other to pro- 
duce modified results. His organ of Human 
Nature, or the power to understand mind and 
motive, to measure men and know how to 
guide, control, and employ them, is a strong 
trait in his character. He has large Benevo- 
lence, which is indicated by the great height 
of the head from the root of the nose upward. 
Wherever Benevolence can be employed as a 
source of influence or means of doing good, 
he is never found wanting. His Venera- 
tion is also large. This gives him a high 
respect for authority and law, as well as for 
things and subjects which are sacred and re- 
ligious, and in conjunetion with his Order, 
Constructiveness, and Approbativeness, tends 
to establish in his character great regard for 
punctilio in respect to courtesy, duty, and 
obligation, and the manner of fulfilling them. 
General Scott’s head is broad, but not ex- 
ceedingly so. He has sufficient force and 
severity of character; but the height of his 
head, or the strength of his moral sentiments, 


tends to modify the sterner elements of his | 


disposition. He has courage and executive 
force, and great driving energy; but these 
qualities not being predominant over the 
moral and sympathetical elements of his 
nature, he seldom loses the control of his 
temper, or does from haste or heat an in- 
judicious act. In the hour of battle, he 
evinces unbending force; but in the hour of 
victory he shows compassion, justice, and re- 
gard for the rights and interests even of his 
enemies. 

His social organs are large. In the family 
circle he is playful, pliable, and paternal. 
We remember to have seen one of his daugh- 
ters, when about fifteen years of age, playfully 
taking all manner of childlike liberties with 
him ; and we saw in him, then, nothing of the 
Warrior or governor of armies, but the fond 
and affectionate father, yielding patiently to 
inconvenience, and what most men would con- 
sider annoyance ; and yet that keen blue eye 
of his which, when his mind is excited on 
great subjects, flashes like an eagle's, was as 
mellow and gentle as a woman’s. 

That part of General Scott’s character 
which has been least understood, and for 
which he has been chiefly criticised, remains 
to be considered, and this has to do with his 
Approbativeness and Self-Esteem, The latter 
organ is large, and imparts to his character 
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tion. The manifestation of this faeulty some- 
times appearing in an undue degree, General 
Scott has been blamed and ridiculed. He has 
been charged with being fond of dress and 
military display, of ‘ fuss and feathers ;” and 
his style of correspondence has been criticised 
for possessing the same quality. The basis 
for these criticisms of his character arises from 
this love of reputation which sometimes is re- 
dundant in its manifestations; but when we 
consider that it is also one of the strongest 
incentives to great and glorious achievements 
in the soldier, moved by patriotism and heroic 
valor to carry his flag to victory whenever he 
meets a foe, to face the cannon’s mouth and 
any and every danger; when it is considered, 
moreover, that from this faculty, though it 
may be sometimes abused, arises the desire for 
an unspotted character, and a fame above the 
reach of reproach, or even question, the 
reader may see a thousand causes for rejoicing 
in the large development of this faculty in our 


| subject, where he finds only occasion to regret 


| 


| money or numerous bodies of men. 





dignity, self-reliance, and, with large Firm- | 


ness, great determination, a disposition to ac- 
cept responsibilities, and to bear burdens in 
the hour of trial without flinching or self- 
distrust. This gives him pride and power to 
command, and comparative coolness in times 
of greatest responsibility ; but the rough edge 
of this quality, as it was seen in Jackson and 
some others, is in General Scott softened by his 
moral sentiments and esthetic tastes in part, 
but chiefly by his excessive love of approba- 


} 


its power and activity in consequence of these 
little frothy aberrations of vanity, in respect 
to which those who are not his friends have 
found fault. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Great purposes are accomplished more by 
thoughtful calculation than by large sums of 
One 
thoroughly shrewd and competent financier 
has more power in Wall Street than a couple 
of score of ordinary brokers ; one sound and 
consistent statesman is the helm to a legisla- 
tive body; and one thoroughly accomplished 
soldier will do more for the well ordering of 
an army than fifty mediocre generals and 
captains. The world has produced few great 
military leaders—men whose strategic acu- 
men could suceessfully control immense bodies 
of armed troops. All countries and all times 
have produced such men. Great occasions 
have always found some mighty intellect. to 
direct them to a wise and successful issue. 

No living man more combines all the grand 
elements of a successful soldier than our own 
Scott. Patriotic without being selfish, brave 
without rashness, prudent, but never weak, 
always cool and collected, he takes in the 
whole matter in hand with a calm and a 
steady view, never precipitating his plans, and 
never flinching in the hour of mortal peril. 
In times of danger hitherto, he has given 
evidence of his perfect generalship, and in this 
hour of the country’s trial, no man is found so 
suitable to carry out the plans of the govern- 


| ment as their well-beloved and confidently- 


trusted Lieulenant-General. 

Winfield Scott, the son of a farmer, by the 
name of: William Scott, was born near Peters- 
burg, Virginia, on the 13th of June, 1786. 
He was the youngest of two sons, and had 
three sisters. His father dying when he was 
a child, his mother with a small property, and 
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left with five children, contrived to give him a 
good education. He chose the legal profession, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1806, at the 
age of twenty. When the war of 1812 broke 
out he applied for and received a commission 
of captain of artillery, and accompanied Gen. 
Hull in his inglorious campaign. 

The first battle of our young hero was 
fought at Queenstown Heights, under com- 
mission from Madison as lieutenant-colonel, 
with a force of some four hundred men, 
against a British force of thirteen hundred 
men; and, although defeated, such was the 
desperate valor with which he held out against 
the overwhelming odds, that the victory seemed 
rather to hover over the American than the 
British flag. 

On being exchanged, Scott again repaired to 
the ground of his former exploits, where he was 
engaged in several lesser actions, with success, 
until midsummer, when he took Fort Erie, 
and fought the bloody battles of Chippewa 
and Lundy’s Lane, in which he exhibited a 
rare mature military knowledge, and fought 
with a bravery that insured success under the 
most fearful circumstances. In this last ac- 
tion he was severely wounded, and had to be 
borne on a litter to Buffalo, thence to Wil- 
liamstown, and afterward to Geneva. After 
recovering sufficiently, he slowly journeyed 
toward Philadelphia, whither he repaired for 
further surgical aid. Congress voted him a 
large gold medal, inscribed with the names of 
““ Chippewa” and “ Niagara,” and bearing his 
likeness. The States of New York and Vir- 
ginia likewise bestowed a similar high com- 
pliment by votes of thanks, and making him 
valuable gifts. 

After the war General Scott served his 
country in several capacities, both as a soldier 
and a civilian, and his name has been con- 
nected with every presidential campaign since 
1828. In 1841, by the death of General Ma- 
comb, he became commander-in-chief of the 
army. Previous to this, he had been sent 
several times to quell the revolts of some of 
our most restless tribes of Indians, and was 
chosen by Jackson as the leader of the army 
that was to put down South Carolinian nul- 
lifieation. He was also ordered to Maine, in 
1839, to adjust the difficulties between that 
State and the British government respecting 
our north-eastern boundary, and his mission 
was conducted with skill and wisdom. 

The brilliant military career of General 
Scott in the late Mexican war not only reflecis 
the highest glory on his name, as the chief 
who planned and executed all the movements 
of the American army, from the bombard- 
ment of San Juan de Ulloa to the capture of 
Mexico, but forms one of the most glorious 
military campaigns on record. It took the 
world by surprise, and established forever the 
chivalrous courage and military prowess of 
our citizen soldiery. When we consider the 
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fearful odds he had to encounter, and take 
into account the fact that he fought the enemy 
on his own soil, having to contend with all the 
deadly influences of climate, we feel that we 
can confidently assert that it has no parallel 
in the history of modern warfare. 


We have no time to follow the hero in detail | 


throughout that splendid campaign. Suffice 
it to say that under the wall of San Juan de 
Ulloa ; in the disposition made of the city and 
castle after the surrender ; in the orderly line 
of march taken up from Vera Cruz to the 
capital; in the heroic storming of Cerro 
Gordo; te capture of Jalapa; the taking of 
Perote; the occupation of Puebla; the ne- 
gotiations carried on while the enemy rested 
awhile at this latter place ; the battle of Con- 
treras ; the fall of San Antonia; the bloody 
action of Churubusco ; the fight at Molino del 
Rey ; the bombardment and storming of the 
almost inaccessible Chapultepec ; and the final 
triumphant entrance into the capital of 
Mexico ; in all these masterpieces of military 
execution, the head and the hand of the com- 
mander-in-chief are seen, and place him at 
once among the great successful military 
heroes of modern times. 

General Scott was now virtually the Gov- 


of public affairs. 
difficult in the extreme. 
the duties of Commander-in-chief, President 
of the country, and Secretary of the Treasury. 
In no respect did he fail, and in no respect did 
he come short of the highest expectations of 
his government. 

On the establishment of peace General 
Scott returned in triumph to his home, to 
receive the congratulations of his friends and 
the thanks of his countrymen. 

In 1852, General Scott received the regular 
nomination of the Whig party for the office of 
President of the United States. 
being raised to that high honor, and his place 
was filled by the regularly nominated Demo- 
cratic candidate. 


His position was novel and 


Shortly after this he received the appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-General of the Army of 
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Here his life seemed passing to a quiet and 


| peaceful close, emblazoned with a halo of 


glory. But such was not the ordination of 
Divine Providence. The serious troubles 
which for the past few months have been un- 
happily distracting our country, have again 
called him to arms and to the councils of the 
nation. Here, at the age of seventy-five 
years, he shows himself the same great, 


| calm, strong mind he has ever been in all 


important emergencies. His counsel in the 
cabinet, and his far-reaching and compre- 
hensive sagacity in the management of the 
armies of the government, show that the 
vigor of his intellect has not abated a jot, and 
the elasticity and endurance of his gigantic 
frame have not diminished under the burden 
of years. 





HABIT. 


Hasit is said to be second nature; and it 
often becomes equivalent to first nature; or, 
that is to say, superior to all that is natural 
in man. 

The ordinary meaning of habit is.the doing 
of anything with such frequency that it be- 


| comes easy, and so that we almost do it imper- 
ernor of Mexico, and he became sole director | 


ceptibly, or until the doing of it becomes an 


| apparent necessity to our comfort. 


Alone he performed | 


It is said that man is a creature of habit, 
and this is very well, provided the habits of 
the man be right. 

The faculty of Order seems to lie at the 
foundation of all natural and legitimate habits. 
It gives us a disposition to have a rule of 
action; to do things which are necessary to 
be done daily or hourly in some systematic 
manner, and thus doing, the custom grows 


| into habit, until we perform duties almost 


He failed | 


the United States, an office just created by | 


Congress, and which has been filled by no 
other. It is the highest military office in the 
United States army, and General Scott has 
since filled it with the most eminent ability. 

In 1859, General Scott was sent by the 
government to Washington Territory to adjust 
the difficulties relative to the occupation of 
San Juan Island, in Nugent’s Sound, a mission 
which he executed with great sagacity and 
perfect success. 

Since the accomplishment of this great 
work, General Scott has resided at the capital 
of his country, actively discharging the im- 
portant duties of his high office, winning the 
approbation of his government, and securing 
the good opinion of all his fellow-citizens. 





automatically. 

Everybody knows there are certain things 
which we do that may be unpleasant in them- 
selves until by frequency of doing we form the 
habit, and then can not well break away from 
it. Suppose a door or gate to latch with diffi- 
culty, so that we are obliged to take special 
pains with it every time we pass through it, 
we become accustomed to the annoying 
hindrance, to this painstaking effort ; and after 
the difficulty shall have been removed, and 
the door made to latch by being merely pushed 
together, we still stop to lift the latch and 
coax it to shut; and such a habit will last 
perhaps several weeks before, by daily 
practice, we get used to the new condition of 
things. 

A friend of ours once remarked that he had 
a pair of boots that could count and measure 
distances, and explained by saying that at a 
friend’s house there were several steps, one of 
which was an inch higher than the others. 
When he commenced to go there, he always 
stubbed his toe on this higher step; but be- 
Coming accustomed to it, his boots knew 
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which was the step automatically, and would 
count and measure the steps without any 
blunder: “ but,’’ said he, “‘ my friend has had 
the steps overhauled and reduced to one height ; 
and now my boots insist on making an extra 
high step where it was formerly necessary to do 
it.’ This is habit; and though at first in- 
convenient, custom makes it quite as incon- 
venient to change back to what is right and 
proper. Observe a boy who is learning to 
smoke ; what a face he makes up ! how pale he 
looks about the lips as his stomach revolts at 
the nauseous practice! But, ambitious to do like 
the rest, to act like a man, he “ conquers his 
prejudices” with laborious pertinaeity, he 
strives for the mastery ; and in less than twelve 
months he has become so addicted to the use 
of this nauseous narcotic that he finds it very 
difficult to break away from it, and, if question- 
ed on the subject, he will say, as do those who 
drink liquor and coffee, that he uses it because 
he has got in the habit of it, but that he 
could break away from it and cast it behind 
his back at any moment that he thought 
it necessary and were to make up his mind 
todo it. But let him try it once, and he will 
find that the habit has taken root with every 
fiber of his being. We presume that those 
who have used tobacco for years, and made an 
attempt to conquer the habit, have found it ten 
times more difficult to do without it than they 
did to form the habit, though we can imagine 
nothing more unnatural and more difficult than 
to become accustomed to the use of the vile 
weed. The truth is, nearly everything we use 
in the way of food and drink which is liable to 
injure us, becomes the basis of what we call 
habit. A man may eat bread, vegetables, 
fruit, and anything that is really serviceable, 
and drink water, and he will be conscious of 
having formed no habit in the matter. We can 
dismiss potatoes, if we may have bread, or the 
reverse. We can change from one kind of 
fruit to another without feeling any essential 
loss. But let a man accustom himself to the 
use of condiments, and in a short time he thinks 
he must have mustard, or something else, on 
his food. It appears tasteless without. Let 
him drink tea or coffee—he forms a yearning 
habit which will show itself the instant that 
it is denied gratification. Alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco come under the same category. A 
glass of brandy before dinner, and a cigar after 
it, in thousands of cases, constitute as much a 
part of the dinner as what a man eats at the 
table, and it takes the whole to satisfy him ; 
while a man who is not accustomed to the 
brandy and tobacco dines with the other man, 
and is quite as well satisfied without this be- 
ginning and ending as his companion is with 
them. 

A little girl ten years old was brought into 
our office by her mother for an examination. 
She was remarkably plethoric in her constitu- 
tion, and strongly predisposed to have a tend- 
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ency of blood to the brain. 


she should not learn to drink coffee ; or, if she | 
used it, to cease to do so, when the little thing | 


looked up artlessly and said, ‘Oh! I can not 
possibly do without coffee.” She had a formed 
habit before the age of ten, so that she thought 
it impossible to surrender it. 

Many persons have a habit of nibbling their 
nails, and keeping them gnawed off down to the 
quick. Children frequently have this habit, 
and break themselves from it. A gentleman 
who was addicted to this habit said he would 
give thousands of dollars to be rid of it ; “ but,” 
said he, “I can not break myself of it; I even 
gnaw my glove fingers into holes. We ad- 
vised him to wear thimbles on all his fingers, 
if he could not otherwise break the habit. 

Since habit is so imperious in its cravings, 
it is a matter of the first consequence to all 
persons, more especially to the young, to in- 
dulge no practice which, when consolidated 
into habit, shall be detrimental to health, in- 
convenient to the pocket, or subversive of 
morals. 





BLIND TOM. 





Messrs. Eprrorns—There is in Covington, 
Kentucky, opposite this city, a musical wonder, 
a negro boy known as “‘ Bind Tom.” He does 
not know a letter of the alphabet, nor one note 
in music from another, and yet he is astonish- 
ing the people by his wonderful performances 
on the banjo. He plays the most difficult 
pieces after having heard them once, plays 
two different tunes and sings another piece at 
the same time, yet he is a stupididiot. A few 


for the occasion—a most difficult piece—and 
after hearing it once he played it correctly, 
singing “ Dixie” at the same time. 

Some of the editors in this city have said 
that this upsets the science of Phrenology, as 
the organs of Time, Tune, and Imitation are 
almost entirely wanting. 

Will you give your opinion on the subject 
through the JournaL, and refute this slander 
on the science of Phrenology ? N. E. F. 

Crvomnatt, 0. 

Ans. It is a little singular that men wise 
enough to be editors should not understand 
distinctly that a person like this boy Tom, who 
is idiotic, and has, consequently, if the brain 
be healthy, a small development of the regions 
of the intellect, should not also know that the 
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We advised that | criticise Phrenology in this way know s0 little 


of the subject that they are not able to de- 
termine the developments of well-balanced 
heads ; but they are not slow to rush to con- 
clusions in cases of partial idiocy like the one 
in question. They are obliged to recognize 


| one of the first principles of Phrenology, 


namely, the plurality of the faculties, in pre- 
senting a case of general idiocy with one of 
two faculties not only as active and strong as 
they are ever found in persons of first-class 
intellect, but more than this, exhibiting all the 
marks of the highest order of musical genius. 
The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that 
musical genius is not merely an intellectual 
power, and that there is a special talent for 
music independent of general intellect. We 
do not regard the case of Blind Tom, therefore, 
as any argument against Phrenology. 

Twenty years ago, while the writer was 
lecturing in South Deerfield, Mass., a physi- 


| cian presented the skull of a person for 


examination, By placing a light inside the 
skull, we discovered that the entire frontal 


| bone, where the intellectual organs are lo- 


eated, was exceedingly thick, except at the 
location of the organ of Tune; and the skull 
was described as being that of a female, as 
having all the propensities and passions active, 


| bat the intellect decidedly dull, if not idiotic, 


with the exception of the single organ of 
Tune. The physician who presented the 
skull, remarked that the skull was that 
of a female who was intelligent until some 
nine or ten years of age, when, in consequence 
of fits, the intellect was destroyed ; and that she 


| exhibited a high degree of musical talent, and 
nights ago, a piece was composed expressly | 


that this was the only mental faculty that 
seemed to be active, but the passions and pro- 
pensities, as we had stated, were decidedly 
strong. The doctor had regarded this skull as 
an objection to the truth of Phrenology, but 


| at once yielded his skepticism when this ob- 
| jection was explained. 


There are many cases of idiocy, and of 
partial development, which might not be easy, 
during life, for the best practical phrenologists 
to decipher correctly ; but it should be re- 


| membered that cases of this kind afford no 


organs of Tune and Time may be decidedly | 


large, and not make a great external develop- 
ment. The other powers of the intellect being 
weak and the organs small, those which are 
developed and active like Time and Tune, 
have ample room to expand without making 
much external development. Besides, we have 
not seen the head, and are not disposed to 
accept the criticism of these men respecting 
Time and Tune. Most persons who attempt to 


| 


just argument against Phrenology in general, 
no more, indeed, than a distorted spine or mal- 
formed vital organs disturb the general laws 
of Anatomy and Physiology, or the propriety 
of studying these on the basis of the general 
laws by which they are governed. Anti- 
phrenologists are driven to a poor shift when 
they must take a blind idiotic negro boy whom 
they confess to be a musical genius, and bring 
him forward as an argument to overthrow 
Phrenology. Why don’t they take the in- 
telligent, the men of varied attainments and di- 
verse character and disposition, and bring them 
forward as an argument against Phrenology ; 
for if Phrenology be not true, normal develop- 


ments would furnish the best possible argu- 
ments to overthrow it. 


| 
| 
| 








JAS. CAPEN ADAMS, THE GRIZZLY 
BEAR HUNTER. 





THERE are few persons who have not heard 
of Adams, the bear hunter. Many thousand 
persons saw his menagerie of grizzly bears in 
New York a year ago, which collection is now 
at Barnum’s American Museum ; but Adams 
himself, a few months ago, paid the debt of 
nature. He was born in Medway, Mass., 
October 20th, 1807, and was brought up to the 
occupation of a shoemaker; but being of a 
roving disposition, while still a youth he 
hired himself to a company of showmen as a 
collector of wild beasts, and employed himself 
with success in hunting in the forests of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. He 
subsequently received a severe injury in the 
spine by the attack of a refractory Bengal 
tiger in the possession of his employers ; and 
for the next fifteen years, being obliged to dis- 
continue his employment as a hunter, he re- 
sumed his trade. Having accumulated some 
money, he engaged in the shoe trade in St. 
Louis, where he was burned out and lost all. 
The “ gold fever” by this time breaking out in 
California, he repaired thither in 1849. He 
went into the mountains, and followed various 
occupations—mining, trading, farming, and 
stock-raising. Sometimes he was rich, at 
other times poor—had many thousand dollars 
worth of cattle stolen from him in a single 
night ; and thus harassed in the fall of 1852, 
disgusted with the world and dissatisfied with 
himself, he abandoned all schemes for the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and took up his abode 
in the wildest parts of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, resolved to make the wilderness 
his home and wild beasts his companions. 
He was temperate, and his laborious oecupa- 
tions had hardened his frame, so that to walk 
during a whole day, or endure hunger and 
thirst, was comparatively easy. It had been 
a part of his early education to shoot well, and 
he was well qualified, therefore, for mountain 
life and hunting. After spending some time 
in the mountains, alone depending upon his 
wife for support, his brother, who had ac- 


quired some property in mining, followed him, 


| 





and they formed a copartnership, the brother 
to furnish the necessary funds while he was 
to engage in the capture of wild beasts for 
menageries. For this purpose he turned north- 
ward to Oregon. 

We have not room to describe, as it has been 
done at length, in a work entitled ‘‘ Adventures 
of James Capen Adams,’ and published by 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co., of Boston, all 
the imminent peril or hair-breadth escapes in 
his conflict with the grizzly bears or other wild 
animals in the mountains. 

In December last we gave a detailed account 
in Life Illustrated of many of the terrific on- 
sets which Adams had with the bears and 
other animals, one of which was a severe in- 
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jury of the head and brain by a bear, in which 
he lost a considerable portion of the top of the 
skull. When we saw him last year exhibit 
his bears in New York, he took off the cover- 
ing, or dressing, from his head, and gave us an 
opportunity of seeing it; but we were quite as 
intent.on making an observation of the form 
of his head as of the wound, which finally 
caused his death but a few months afterward. 
The portrait which we give of him shows 
nothing of his phrenology, save his large Per- 
ceptives; but those who are familiar with 
temperament will see in his large chest the 
basis of great endurance and power, and will 
also see in his features sharpness, and the in- 
dications of fineness, evincing clearness of 
mind, persistency and earnestness of feeling. 
His head, as we observed by examination, show- 
ed large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
combined with very great Philoprogenitive- 
ness, first-rate practical intellect, good me- 
chanical talent, and uncommon firmness and 
self-reliance. The following account of the 
post-mortem examination, by Dr. J. H. Warren, 
which we copy from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, will be interesting to our 
readers : 


EPITHELIAL GROWTH FROM THE DURA MA- 
TER, FOLLOWING AN INJURY — ABSCESS IN 
THE BRAIN, 


This, as it appears under the microscope 
(power of two hundred and fifty), is a very re- 
markable development of epithelioma.* 

Case.—James C. Adams, aged forty-seven, 
when about two years old, fell into the fire, 
and burnt the top of his head so severely, 
that adjoining portions of the parietal bones 
came away, leaving an opening as large as a 
silver dollar, from which there was a constant 
discharge until about seven years ago, when, 
in an encounter with a grizzly bear, he had 
his scalp turned down over his eyes. After 
this wound, his head entirely healed, and re- 
mained well till two years ago, when, while 
correcting some member of his happy family 
of animals in a cage, an ungentlemanly man- 
monkey dropped down upon his head, and 
clawed, bit, and tore it open again. It was 
now found impossible to heal it, as an epithe- 
lial growth attacked the dura mater, and very 
rapidly developed into a most unsightly dis- 
ease. The growth extended through the osse- 
ous opening, one inch above the scalp, present- 
ing a vivid-red appearance, not unlike the 
crest of a fowl. The interstices were filled 
with offensive pus. The disease extended 
from the left temple toward the right, four 
inches, and about three and a half in the op- 
posite direction. The brain was seen to rise 
and fall distinctly. If a spasmodic effort was 
made, like sneezing, the whole tumor would 





* A fine skin, like that which covers the lips and mu- 
cous membrane. The dura mater is the membrane which 
incloses the brain. 
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rise up half an inch above 
its usual height, and, at 
such times, emitted a sin- 
gular odor, similar to that 
of burning phosphorus. 
This same odor was ap- 
parent during the convul- 
sions to be mentioned here- 
after. Hemorrhage, at 
such times, occasionally 
occurred ; it also took 
place at the = slightest 
touch, such as removing 
the dressing, if a little dry 
or adherent. He at times 
appeared cheerful, but was 
not generally inclined to 
converse. Whether this 
arose from the lonely hab- 
its of a hunter’s life, or 
the disease, I am unable 
to say. I aminclined to 4 
the opinion, that both op- 
erated to depress his nat- 
ural buoyancy of mind. 
For the last eighteen 
months of his life, the dis- 
ease extended so rapidly 
as to produce great pros- 
tration of strength. Al- 
though he boasted that he 
had disease enough to kill 
most men, he said that he 
should fulfill his engage- 
ment to perform with his 
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trained bears that season, p= ie a a mw = E 
and then die ; which result EARGIMER LOOMS S © "SF 
speedily followed, as he J. C. ADAMS, THE GRIZZLY BEAR HUNTER. 


had predicted. 





Nothing of interest occurred until within 
about four weeks of his death, when paralysis 
of the right side took place, after a convulsion 
which attacked him in the horse-cars. The 
convulsions continued at intervals, until his 


death, which followed about four weeks after | 


their first appearance. He suffered a good 
deal of pain at times. 

Sectio Cadaveris, sixteen hours after death. 
Body emaciated ; rigor mortis moderate. The 
whole of the diseased mass had receded from 
the surface three quarters of an inch, and pre- 
sented that white appearance so well described 
by Rokitansky in his works on Pathological 
Anatomy, in which may be found a very full 
description of epithelial cancer. Upon re 
moving the calvaria, the dura mater was 
found adherent entirely around the edge of the 
opening, and extending back for about an inch. 
Upon the right side, the dura mater adhered 
slightly to the arachnoid, beneath the growth. 
Upon the other, the membranes were replaced 
by a dense white tissue, which firmly adhered 
to the brain itself over a surface about an inch 
in diameter. Beneath this was an abscess 
about an inch in diameter, which in all prob- 


| ability communicated with the ventricles, as 
they contained about an ounce of pus. 

The weight of the brain, with the dura ma- 
ter and epithelial growth attached, was four 
pounds. 

It is interesting, in connection with this 
ease, to allude to that of our distinguished 
friend, Dr. M. Swett, of Maine. In this, a 
large portion of the frontal and malar bones 
was blown off by the discharge of a cannon. 
But in the patient (Stewart), if I remember 
correctly, a false membrane, or curtain-like 
covering, extended over the denuded surface, 
and afforded a fair amount of protection. In 
our case, the diseased dura mater could be 
seen throngh the opening for many years, and 
yet the patient enjoyed a fair share of health, 
and was in intellect by no means deficient. 
His father died of the same disease in the face. 





KNowLepDGE can not be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troublesome, and 
like deep digging for pure water: but when 
once you come to the springs, they rise up and 
meet you. 
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SELF-RELIANCE AND SELF-DIS- 
TRUST. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Loox about you, my friends, whatever 
may be your age or experience ; stand up, and 
look about you on every side, while the great 
multitude go hurrying by you in a cloud of 
dust; fix your eye upon their acknowledged 
readers ; call to mind every distinguished man 
you know, whatever may be his condition, 
business, or history; every great man you 
ever heard of, whether among men of business, 
painters, or poets, mechanics or lawyers, 
soldiers or statesmen, sculptors or architects, 
ministers of the gospel or merchant princes, 
and you will find, however they may disagree 
in everything else, that in one thing they are 
all alike, and all of a family. You will al- 
ways find them remarkable for a generous con- 
fidence in themselves—in other words, for a 
hearty self-reliance. 

And again. If you will call up before you 
all those of your acquaintances who are most 
remarkable for inefficiency and helplessness ; 
all those who, notwithstanding their many 
virtues, are a burthen to themselves and to 
everybody else; all whom everybody pities 
and nobody helps—all whom it is in vain to 
help, my life on it, whatever may be their 
business talent, their genius, their virtue, their 
resources, or their connections, they are all, to 
a man, affected with a disqualifying self-dis- 
trust. It is in vain that they lift up their 
voices and try to stand erect; to be as other 
men are, who prosper in the great business of 
life, decided, prompt, and vigorous, unwaver- 
ing and resolute. It is vain that, urged on 
every side by the obligations of society—by 
the duties of a citizen or of a son, of a husband 
or of a father—by the admonitions of the ex- 








perienced, or by the entreaties of friends—it is | 


in vain that such people ever pretend to have 
confidence in themselves. If you watch their 
eyes you will see them change color; if you 


quaver, showing that after all they have suf- 
fered, and felt, and hoped and promised, they 
have no faith in themselves, God help us! 
What are we good for? is written upon their 
very foreheads. 

Modesty and humility are virtues—but 
what is self-distrust ? What the humiliating 
sensation of helplessness, of perpetual depend- 
ence, of utter worthlessness, when cast upon 
our own resources? Are these virtues ? 

Arrogance and presumption are vices; and 
self-conceit a pitiable weakness. So say the 
world. So believe the loud, unreasoning 
multitude—yet no great man ever lived who, 
at some period of his life, was not remarkable 
for arrogance, or presumption, or self-conceit— 
in the opinion of others. Long before he had 
got his growth, or taken the stand conceded to 
him at last by acclamation, depend upon it, 
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he was looked upon as exceedingly presumptu- 
ous, vain, and obstinate. 

And how could it ever be otherwise? Great 
men are distinguished by great plans—perse- 
vered in till they are accomplished. Little 
men by no plans at all—by continual waver- 
ing and shifting—by a want of originality, or 
steadfastness, or both. 

But great plans are of slow growth. It 
takes a whole generation, perhaps a whole life 
—nay, peradventure, whole centuries for them 
to ripen. The institutions of Lycurgus, for 
example, were not for his life—they were for 
the life of a nation. And when Napoleon 
blasted the Alps, and launched armies like 
thunderbolts from among the stars—even then 
he was but preparing a preface to the Code 
Napoleon, which, of itself, was but a single 
chapter in the Biography, not of a Man, but 
of an Empire. 

Being of slow.growth, great plans must have 
their beginnings afar off ; generally, therefore, 
in comparative youth, when the heart is 
kindling with enthusiasm—heaving with a 
vast and generous hope—sweltering with 
ambition ; the ambition fo be—and to be re- 
membered—it matters little wherefore, when 
that mighty furnace—the youthful heart—is in 
full blast, with dreams of power and progress, 
of change and transmutation. 

But in comparative youth, should the high 
purposes of a man be revealed to the sleepy 
thousands about him, how could it be other- 
wise than that they should believe him pos- 
sessed ; either beside himself with presump- 
tion, or carried away by self-conceit ; either a 
madman or a fool! 

No great work was ever yet accomplished 
which, in its beginning, was not looked upon 


| as impossible by the greatest and wisest men 
| of the day. 


Believe you that if Cesar, or 
Cortez, or Napoleon, or Wellington had ac- 


| knowledged their plans or their hopes to the 
| world, in the very outset of their career, they 
| wguld not have been pitied for their folly, or 
listen to their voices, you will detect a distant 


regarded with amazement and derision! If 
Galileo, in his boyhood, had prophesied of the 
stars, and told others how he walked among 
the constellations in his dreams, where would 
have been found one to listen to him with 
patience? And when Franklin, already past 
his youth, went up and touched his knuckle to 


| the key, at the risk of certain death—for to 


him it was the key of a great mystery in 
heaven, and for aught he knew, when he 
touched the damped string, the thunders of the 
bottomless pit might have consumed him— 
believe you that even Franklin would have 
been permitted to acknowledge to those about 
him what he really hoped and erpected, with- 
out being denounced for a madman or a fool? 
Had he done so in the market-place, through 
which he had wandered a few years before, 
munching a two-penny loaf, would he not 
have been packed off to a lunatic hospital ? 
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And what would have become of his reputa- 
tion for modesty? Once triumphant, with the 
whole world on his side, there would be no 
danger in avowing what it was that had 
tempted him so to risk his life. But, had the 
bright thunder fallen upon him when he 
touched that key, had he been lifted from the 
earth a blackened corpse, what living man 
was there, of all this world, who would not 
have pitied his rashness or shuddered at his 
presumption? He would have gone down to 
all future ages as another Prometheus, thunder- 
blasted for his awful hope, in the very act of 
stealing fire from heaven. And pious men 
would have wondered and lifted up their 
hands to the sky; and all would have ac- 
knowledged that he had deserved his fate—poor 
man—for having rushed into the holy of 
holies without putting off his shoes—for hav- 
ing touched the ark without leave ; for “ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” Lo! the 
stout-heartedness of such men! They not 
only “‘ stake their lives upon the throw,” and 
‘“‘stand the hazard of the die,”’ but they stake 
what to them is ten thousand times more 
precious than life—their reputation for common 
sense. 

And Arkwright, and Watt, and Ferguson, 
and Brindley, and Fulton—which of them all, 
even when best satisfied of their final success, 
would have been permitted to reveal themselves 
otherwise than at the risk of being hooted to 
death ? 

“Much learning hath made thee mad,’ is 
always the answer of unthinking power to him 
who talks of mysterious things before the 
multitude, It is in vain that he would reply, 
“Tam not mad, most noble Festus! I speak 
the words of truth and soberness.”” They 
dare not believe, lest thrones might be tumbled 
to the earth, and the nations be lifted up. 

Has it not been so always and everywhere, 
that just in proportion to the disclosures of their 
plans and hopes, by the great men of every 
age, in advance of their consummation, has 
been the lack of sympathy and faith on the 
part of the world? To preserve a character 
for modesty, or common sense, indeed, such 
men are obliged to withhold these revelations. 
Call to mind the difficulties of Mahomet, of 
Calvin, of Columbus, of Gustavus Adolphus, 
of Fulton, of Ledyard, of Galileo, of Harvey, 
of Gall and Spurzheim, of all, indeed, who 
have been greatly distinguished, and you will 
find two things to be always true of the whole: 
First, that they were upheld by a strength of 
purpose—a holy self-reliance, which nothing 
could quench or abate ; and secondly, that al- 
though they never betrayed themselves to the 
world till their great works were accomplished, 
nor ever permitted a thousandth part of their 
good opinion of themselves to leak out, even 
before their best friends, their difficulties were 
multiplied at every disclosure, their character 
for common sense put in jeopardy by every 
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revelation, and they themselves were regarded 
even by their patrons as little better than 
visionaries, whom it would do no harm to let 
have their own way for a while, since, at the 
worst, glorious simpletons ! they were nobody’s 
enemies but their own. 

Most of these great men were obliged to tell 
their story in the highways ; to let the multi- 
tude into their storehouses and laboratories for 
a penny a-piece, as it were, having not the 
means, like Tycho Brahe or Sir Humphrey 
Davy, to carry on their experiments by them- 
selves. And yet, how they suffered! And 
they would have been made to suffer a thou- 
sand times more had the leading philosophers 
of their age, to say nothing of the world, been 
permitted to look into their hearts, or even to 
guess at the hopes they entertained, or the 
opinion they had of themselves. What would 
have become of Sir Humphrey Davy’s reputa- 
tion for modesty if he had foretold the safety- 
lamp? Just what became of poor Fulton’s, 
when he undertook to set the North River 
a-fire. Have you forgotten—or have you never 
heard of what they said of Oliver Evans, the 
millwright, or of Perkins, the manufacturer 
of steam-guns and copper-plates, unburstable 
engines and tunnery-vats—one of the most in- 
genious mechanics the world ever saw-—when 
the former undertook to prophesy that carriages 
would be run, clothes washed, and potatoet 
boiled by steam, within fifty years from the 
day he wrote, and the latter to declare thas 
he could throw a ton weight of iron from 
Dover to Calais, with a steam-engine. Both 
were proverbs among their brethren, the mill- 
wrights and engineers, until the prophesies of 
both were fulfilled, or as good as fulfilled. 
Why, man alive! had Archimedes himself, in 
the height of his reputation—while he was 
preparing his machinery for snatching up the 
galleys, and getting ready his burning-glasses 
for the destruction of the fleets then lying 
before Syracuse—had he acknowledged his 
opinion of himself and of his projects before the 
best friend he had on earth, it is highly prob- 
able they would have had out a commission of 
lunacy against him and shut him up in a 
mad-house. 

Keep your own counsel, therefore, if you 
mean to do anything or be anything in this 
world. Let no more of your plans be guessed 
at than may be absolutely necessary for getting 
on, before your reputation is established—nor 
even then. Had Napoleon held his tongue, he 
might have come back triumphant from 
Moscow. But having forgotten the policy of 
his youth—having published his plans—hav- 
ing threatened—he was obliged to do what he 
threatened, or to forfeit his position forever as 
@ warrior-prophet. And so with Spain and 
England. Had he not published his plans— 
had he not turned himself inside out, as it 
were, before all the nations of the world, all 
that he threatened might have been accom- 
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plished. Had Fulton lived some forty years 
earlier, England might have been carried by 
steam-ships. The legions cf Napoleon, five 
hundred thousand strong, might have swept 
over the land like a hurricane. He might 
venture to say that he would answer monarch 
after monarch at his capital—that was one 
thing. It might mean much, or little. It 
was an oracular threat, which was quite sure 
to be accomplished. But when he came to 
talk freely of his plans and purposes, of the 
how and the when, so that all the world were 
piqued into thwarting him or provoked into 
unbelief, all his glorious self-confidence became 
visible afar off, it was all over with him. 
Yes—Napoleon boasted himself into the 
grave. Keeping his own secrets made him on 
the earth a king of kings. Publishing his 
own secrets, in after-life, made him a prisoner 
and a pauper. 
[ro BE OONTINUED.] 





I AND JENNY DAVIS. 





On a sunny summer morning, 
Early as the dew was dry, 

Up the hill I went a-berrying, 
Need I tell you—tell you why ? 

Farmer Davis had a daughter, 
And it happened that I knew 

On each sunny morning Jenny 
Up the hill went berrying too. 


Lonely work is picking berries, 
So I joined her on the hill ; 
“Jenny, dear,” said I, * your basket’s 
Quite too large for one to fill.” 
So we stayed—we two—to fill it, 
Jenny talking—I was stili— 
Leading where the hill was steep, 
Picking berries up the hill. 


“ This is up-hill work,” said Jenny; 
“ So is life,” said I; “shall we 
Climb it up alone? or, Jenny, 
Will you come and climb with me ?” 
Redder than the blushing berries 
Jenny’s cheeks a moment grew, 
While without delay she answered, 
“T will come and climb with you.” 


-_ 





WIT AND PHILOPROGENITIVENESS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Tue editor of the Missouri American seems 
to be in eestasies. He gets off the following: 
WE'VE GOT A BABY. 

Last Wednesday afternoon to us a child was 
born, but not a son was given. We feel proud 
of our baby—it is so pretty and sweet, so our 
better half says. It is a girl, of course—our 
wife wanted a girl, so we gave up to her—the 
times being too hard to split the difference and 
have a girl and a boy, both atonce. Our time 
will come next, see if it don’t. Our baby 
weighs eight pounds, and all the ladies say 
that it is such a pretty little angel, and looks 
just like its papa. Of course everybody will 
know when it resembles us. It has black 
eyes, dark hair, and the sweetest little face, 
and the way it can cry is a caution to a Cal- 





liope; but then its voice is so charming, pro- 
ducing such a harmony of sweet sounds. It 
was the first time that we ever heard our 
baby’s voice, and what a thrill of happiness 
did that little sound send through our bosom ! 
But we are too happy to express our feelings. 
We are at least two feet taller than we were 
before our baby was born, and think ourselves 
good enough to become a preacher. We pity 
everybody that hasn’t got a baby; and as for 
old bachelors, we entertain a sovereign con- 
tempt for them, and intend to lam the first one 
that presumes to have the effrontery to speak 
to us. Poor old maids! from the bottom of 
our hearts we feel sorry for them. O that 
they could only realize the happiness of a 
young mother with her first-born. Young men 
and young ladies, our advice to you is to go 
and do likewise—it will make you feel so 
happy to have a baby. We warn everybody 
not to insult us, for we feel’ big enough and 
strong enough to whip every one of the seces- 
sion States back into the Union, and a single 
man wouldn’t be a tasie for us. We are 
doubly sound on the Union issue now. We 
never intend to secede from our baby. Hurra, 
hurra! we’ve got a baby. 





A REPORTER'S EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Russett, the London Times’ corre- 
spondent, now in this country, was sent years 
ago to Ireland to report O’Connell’s speeches 
during the repeal agitation. The following is 
told as the result of his mission : 

One of the first meetings the newspaper 
man attended was in Kerry. Having heard 
of O’Connell’s polite qualities, he thought he 
would ask that gentleman’s permission to take 
a verbatim account of the oration. The 
“‘ Liberator’ not only consented, but in his 
oiliest manner informed the assembled audi- 
ence that “ until that gintleman was provided 
with all writin’ convaniences, he wouldn’t 
spake a word,” assuming an extra brogue, 
which was altogether unnecessary. Russell 
was delighted. The preparations began, and 
were completed ; Russell was ready. 

“ Are you quite ready ?” asked Dan. 

“ Quite ready.” 

“* Now, are you sure you’re intirely ready ?” 

‘Tm certain, sir. Yes.” 

The crowd becoming excited and impatient, 
Dan said, “ Now, ’pon my conscience, I won’t 
begin the speech till the London gintleman is 
intirely ready.” 

After waiting another moment or so, O’Con- 
nell advanced ; eyes glistened ; ears were all 
attention, and the reportorial pencil arose. 
Dan gave one more benignant smile on the 
correspondent, winked at the auditors, and 
commenced his speech in the Irish language, to 
the inexpressible horror of the present editor 
of the Army and Navy Gazelle, and to the in- 
finite delight of all Kerry. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[rrom THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. ] ° 





(CONTINUED FROM MAY NUMBEB.] 

Turis mode of treatment would render their lives happier than they 
could ever be were their persons left at large in society; and it would 
make them also useful. I consider the restoration of this class of 
persons to the possession of a moral self-control as nearly hopeless : 
they resemble those who are blind and deaf from irremediable defects 
in the organs of sight and hearing. If, however, by long restraint and 
moral training and instruction, they should ever’ become capable of 
self-guidance, they should~be viewed as patients who have recovered, 
and be liberated, on the understanding that if they should relapse into 
immoral habits, they should be restored to their places in the asylum.* 

It has been frequently urged that this doctrine abolishes responsi- 
bility; but I am at a loss to comprehend the exact import of this 
objection. As formerly mentioned, the distinction between right and 
wrong does not depend on the freedom of the human will, as many 
persons suppose, but on the constitution of our faculties. Every 
action is morally right which gratifies all our faculties, enlightened 
and acting harmoniously; and every action is wrong which outrages 
or offends them. Hence, if we see a furious madman or a mischievous 
idiot (whom no one supposes to be free agents) burning a house or 
murdering a child, we are compelled, by our whole moral faculties, 
to condemn such actions as wrong, and to arrest the perpetrator of 
them in his wild career. Now, the case of the class of offenders 
which we have been discussing is precisely analogous. Like the mad- 
man, they act under the influence of uncontrollable passions, existing, 
in their case, in consequence of the natural predominance of certain 
organs in the brain, and in his, from ascendency of the passions pro- 
duced by cerebral disease. Society absolves idiots and the insane 
from punishment, and we only plead that this class of unfortunate 
beings should be as extensive in the eye of the Jaw as it is in nature; 
and that by erroneous legal definitions of insanity, and by legal fictions, 
the really insane should not be treated as criminals. The actions of 
the-morally insane, whom we wish to include in it, are without hesi- 
tation condemned ; and no one doubts that we should put a stop to 
their outrages, although we do not regard the individuals as guilty. 
The important question, therefore, is, By what means may society be 
most effectually protected against their injurious assaults on property 
and life? The disciples of the old school answer, that this may be 
best done by holding them responsible for their actions, and punishing 
them ; but in doing so, they turn a deaf ear to the lessons of experi- 
ence, which proclaim only the failure of this treatment in times past. 
They close their understandings against the examination of new facts, 
which promise to account for that failure; they assume, in opposition 
to both philosophy and experience, that these men can act rightly if 
they choose, and that they can choose so to act; and finally, in conse- 
quence of these prejudices, errors, and false assumptions, and without 
considerations for the real welfare either of society or of the offenders, 
they indulge their own animal resentment, by delivering over the vic- 
tims of cerebral malformation or disease to jailers and executioners, to 
be punished for committing actions which their defective mental con- 
stitution rendered it impossible for them to avoid. There is no wonder 
that crime does not diminish under such a form of treatment. 

The disciples of the new philosophy, on the other hand, answer the 
question by appealing to experience ; by looking at facts; by consult- 





* I have conversed on the subject of the irreclaimable dispositions of this class of 
crimine|s, with intelligent and bumane superintendents of prisons in Britain and the 
United States of America, and they have expressed a decided conviction that there are 
prisoners whom no punishment will recall to virtue, but who, when liberated, constantly 
recommence their career of crime. 





ing reason; by regarding the advantage at once of the criminal and of 
society: they say that physical and moral restraint are the only effec. 
tual remedies for this great evil; that these should be unhesitatingly 
applied—not vindictively, but in affection and humanity; and that 
then the offenses of this class of criminals will be diminished in 
number.* 

There remain two other classes of minds to be considered in relation 
to criminal legislation—those whose organs of propensity, moral 
sentiment, and intellect are pretty equally balanced, and those in 
whom the moral and intellectual faculties predominate ; but the con- 
sideration of these must be reserved till the next Lecture. 


LECTURE XIII. 


TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS CONTINUED. 


Criminals in whom the moral and intellectual organs are considerably developed—In- 
fluence of external circumstances on this class—Doctrine of regeneration—Importance 
of attending to the functions of the brain in reference to this subject, and the treatment 
of criminals—Power of society over the conduct of men possessing brains of the 
middle class—Case of a criminal made so by circumstances—Expediency of keeping 
certain men from temptation—Thefts by post-office oMiciale—Ald furnished by Phren- 
ology, in selecting persons to fill fidential sit Punish t of criminals— 
Objects of punishment—Its legitimate ends are to protect society by example. and to 
reform the offenders— Means of effecting these purposes— Confinement—Employment 
—Unsatistactory state of our existing prisons—Moral improvement of criminals. 

THE second class of heads to which I direct your attention is that 
in which the organs of the animal propensities, of the moral senti- 
ments, and of the intellectual faculties, are all large, and nearly in 
equilibrium. In individuals thus constituted, the large organs of the 
propensities give rise to vivid manifestations of the animal feelings, 
but the large organs of the moral sentiments and intellect produce 
also strong moral emotions and intellectual perceptions. In practical 
conduct such persons are, to a remarkable extent, the creatures of 
external circumstances. If one of them, born of profligate parents, be 
trained to idleness, intoxication, and crime, his whole lower organs 
will thus, from infancy, be called into vivid action, while his moral 
sentiments will receive no proportionate cultivation. His intellectual 
faculties, denied all rational and useful instruction, will be employed 
only in serving and assisting the propensities ; they will be sharpened 
to perpetrate crime, and to elude punishment. Such an individual 
will be prepared to become an habitual criminal, and he will be the 
more dangerous to society on account of the considerable degree in 
which he possesses moral and intellectual faculties. These will give 
him an extent of intelligence and plausibility which will enable him 
only the more successfully to deceive, or probably to obtain access to 
places of trust, in which he may commit the more extensive peculations. 

If, on the other hand, an individual thus constituted be placed from 
infancy in the bosom of a moral, intelligent, and religious family, who 
shall present few or no temptations to his propensities, but many 
powerful and agreeable excitements to his higher faculties ; if he shall 
have passed the period of youth under this influence, and in early 
manhood have been ushered into society with all the advantages of a 
respectable profession, and a high character, and been received and 
cherished by the virtuous as one of themselves, then his moral and 
intellectual faculties may assume and maintain the ascendency during 
life. 

If, again, an individual of this class have been religiously educated, 
but, in early youth, have left home, and been much thrown upon the 
world—that is to say, left to associate with persons of indifferent char- 











* Since the first edition of this work was published, Mr. M. B. Sampson had treated 
the whole subject referred to in the text in a masterly manner, in Letters on “ Criminal 
Jurisprudence idered in relation to Mental Organization.” They have been pub- 
lished in a cheap form, and I strongly recommend them to the attention of the reader. 

The views presented in the text are now operating on the minds of the middle classes 
of society, although still opposed by the learned. Lawyers in general reject them, but 
juries give effect to them in a verdicts. I lately heard a bishop and a lawyer 

ting over the d dern times, evinced by the impossibility of induc- 
ing juries to convict for death, — the plea of insanity was urged as adefense! 1846. 
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acters and dispositions, he may gradually deteriorate. In the dawn 
of manhood and blaze of his passions, his conduct may be not a little 
profligate and disreputable. But as he advances in life, the energy 
of the animal organs may begin to decay; or they may be exhausted 
by excessive indulgence ; or he may suffer afflictions in his health, in 
his family, or in his worldly circumstances (all which have a tendency, 
for the time, to quell the energy of the animal passions) ; and under 
the influence of these combined causes and circumstances, his moral 
organs may recover their activity, his early religious impressions may 
resume their ascendency, and he may come forth a repentant sinner 
and a reformed man. 

In religion, this process is generally called regeneration. According 
to my observation, the men who are converted and reformed from ha- 
bitual profligacy, and who continue, afterward, permanently moral 
and religious characters, possess this combination of brain. They 
become profligate at first, from the energetic action of their large organs 
of the animal propensities; and when subsequently they become 
respectable Christians, they act under the control of their moral and 
intellectual powers. 

I am aware that, in making this statement, I am treading on delicate 
ground ; because many sincere and excellent persons believe that these 
results flow from the influence of the Holy Spirit, and that the Holy 
Spirit operates in regenerating sinners altogether independently of the 
laws of organization ; in short, that the influence is supernatural. I 
do not at all dispute the power of God to operate independently of the 
natural laws: the very idea of his being omnipotent, implies power 
to do according to his pleasure, in all circumstances and times; but 
it appears to me that, the age of miracles being past, it does not now 
please God to operate on the human mind either independently of, or 
in contradiction to, the laws of organization instituted by himself. 
This reduces the question, not to one respecting God’s power, for we 
all grant this to be boundless, but to one of fact—whether it pleases 
him actually to manifest his power over the human mind, always in 
harmony with, or sometimes independently of, and at other times in 
contradiction to, the laws of organization; and this fact, like any 
other, must be determined by experience and. observation. I humbly 
report the results of my own observations; and say that, although I 
have seen a number of men of renewed lives, I have never met with 
one possessing a brain of the lowest character who continued moral 
amid the ordinary temptations of the world. Such men occasionally 
appear moral for a time; but they do not remain steadfast in the 
paths of virtue when temptation is presented. On the contrary, I have 
uniformly seen regenerated men who maintained their position, possess 
a brain in which the organs of the animal propensities, the moral sen- 
timents, and the intellect, were all considerably developed, so that in 
these instances the influence of religion seemed to me to operate com- 
pletely in harmony with the organic laws. That influence cast the 
balance in favor of the higher sentiments, gave them the permanent 
ascendency, and hence produced the regenerated character. 

These observations can be met, not by argument, but by counter 
facts. If any one will show me cases in which men possessing the 
defective brains of idiots, or the diseased brains of insanity, have, by 
any religious influences, been converted into rational and pious Chris- 
tians, he will completely overthrow my conclusions; because such 
facts would show unequivocally that it does please God, in some 
instances, to operate on the mind, even in our day, independently of, 
or in contradiction to, the laws of organization. Nay, if examples 
shall be produced of men possessing the worst brains, becoming per- 
manently, by the influence of religion, excellent practical Christians 
amid external temptations, I shall yield the point. But no such 
examples have yet been exhibited. On the contrary, we see individ- 
uals whose heads are less than thirteen inches in circumference at the 
level of the eyebrows and occipital spine, continue irretrievable idiots 
through life; and we see madmen continue insane until their brains 
are restored to health by natural means. Nay, further; I was told 





by the late Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson, who attended Mary Mack- 
innon, the mistress of a brothel, while under sentence of death for 
murder, that he found it impossible, on account of her great natural 
incapacity, to convey to her any precise views or feelings of religion, 
or of the heinousness of her crime, and that he was greatly grieved to 
observe that nearly all he said fell powerless on her mind; or if it did 
rouse any feeling, this lasted only for a moment. If you examine the 
development of her head, as shown in the cast, you will find that the 
moral and intellectual organs are very deficient. In regard to moral, 
intellectual, and religious impressions, she was in a condition similar 
to that in which a person with an extremely small organ of Tune 
would find himself in relation to music. Either he could not perceive 
the melody at all; or if he did, the impression would die instantly 
when the instrument ceased to sound in his ears. 

Perhaps some of you may be of opinion that this is a discussion 
which belongs more to theology than to moral philosophy. In reply, 
I remark, that the question regarding what is the scriptural doctrine 
touching regeneration belongs to theology, and I avoid all discussion 
of it; but the question, Does any religious influence act independently 
of, or in contradiction to, the laws of organization, is one which belongs 
to philosophy. Indeed, it teaches a fundamental point in moral phil- 
osophy: because, if the laws of nature, on which alone philosophy 
rests, are liable, in the case of mind, to be traversed by influences of 
any kind operating independently of, or in contradiction to them, moral 
philosophy can have no foundation. There may be a theology com- 
prising a code of moral duty, founded on Scripture; but assuredly 
there can be no philosophy of morals founded on nature. In like 
manner, there can be no natural religion; because all our scientific 
observations and conclusions will be constantly liable to be falsified, 
and rendered worse than useless, by a supernatural influence producing 
results entirely independent of, or in contradiction to, the causes which 
are presented in nature for the guidance of our understandings, This 
question, therefore, is not only important, but, as I have said, funda- 
mental in a course of moral philosophy ; and I could not consistently 
avoid introducing it. Many theologians deny that any sound phil- 
osophy of morals can be drawn from the study of nature; and found 
morals, as well as religion, exclusively on revelation. This opinion 
leads them to shut their eyes to many most important facts in nature, 
and to depreciate their value. It appears to me that they err in this 
conclusion ; and that theology will be improved, when divines become 
acquainted with the constitution of the human faculties, their depend- 
ence on organization, and the natural laws of man in general. 

I beg you to observe, that this question here assumes a different 
aspect from that in which it is generally presented to your consider- 
ation. In the discussions which commonly take place on it, we find 
arguments and opinions stated against arguments and opinions; and 
the result is mere unprofitable disputation. In the present ease, I 
adduce facts—in other words, God’s will written in his works ; and 
these are placed, not against the Bible (for, be it observed, there is no 
declaration in Scripture that any religious influences operate independ- 
ently of, or in contradiction to, the natural laws), but against human 
inferences unwarrantably (as it appears to me) drawn from Seripture, 
that this is the case. We place facts in nature against human inter- 
pretations of Scripture; and these too, deduced at first, and now 
insisted on, by men who were, and are, entirely ignorant of the facts in 
question. 

A second reason for introducing this subject is, that I consider it to 
be of great importance that religious persons should be correctly 
informed concerning the facts. If you examine the lists of the mem- 
bers of the most useful and benevolent societies in all parts of the 
country, and especially of prison-discipline societies, you will discover 
that individuals distinguished for their religious character, form a 
large and highly influential portion of them. These persons act boldly 
and conscientiously on their own principles; and if, in any respect, 
their views happen to be erroneous, they become, by their very sin- 
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cerity, union, and devotion, the most formidable enemies to improve- 
ment. In consequence of profound ignorance of the facts in nature 
which I have stated, this class of persons, or at least many of them, 
are alarmed at the doctrine of the influence of the brain on the mental 
dispositions, and oppose the practical application of it in criminal leg- 
islation, in prison-discipline, and in schools; and they obstinately 
refuse to inquire into the facts, because they imagine that they have 
the warrant of Scripture for maintaining that they can not be true. 
This conduct is unphilosophical, and sheds no luster on religion. It 
impedes the progress of truth, and retards the practical application of 
the natural laws to the removal of one of the greatest evils with which 
society is afflicted. This is no gratuitous supposition on my part; 
because I know, from the best authority, that within these few weeks, 
when the Prison-discipline Society of this city was formed, religious 
men specially objected to the admission of an individual into that 
society, because he was known to be a phrenologist, and to hold the 
opinions which I am here expounding ; in other words, an individual 
who had studied and observed the natural laws in regard to the influ- 
ence of the brain on the mental dispositions, was deliberately excluded 
from that society, lest he should attempt to point out to its members the 
advantages to be derived from knowing and obeying the laws of God !* 

Thirdly, I introduce this subject because, from the extensive observ- 
ations which have been made by Dr. Gall, Dr. Spurzheim, and their 
followers, during the last five-and-thirty years in many parts of the 
world, I have the most complete conviction that the facts which I now 
state are true, and that they will inevitably prevail ; and that, when- 
ever they do prevail, the enemies of religion will be furnished with a 
new weapon with which to assail her, by the opposition which relig- 
jous persons are now making to improvements in the treatment of 
criminals, in ignorance, as I have said, of these facts, and of their 
inevitable consequences. They will point to that opposition, and pro- 
claim, as they have often done, that Religion sets herself forward as 
the enemy of all philosophy, and of every moral and social improve- 
ment which does not emanate from her own professors. Such an 
accusation will be unfounded when directed against religion; because 
it will be applicable only to religious men who are, at the same time, 
ill-informed and dogmatical. But only the enlightened and the candid 
will give effect to this distinction; and it therefore becomes every 
sincere friend to the best and holiest of causes, not to give occasion to 
the scoffer to point the finger of contempt at its resisting truth. 

To return to the subject from which we have digressed, I observe, 
that in the case of this class of brains, in which the organs of the pro- 
pensities, moral sentiments, and intellectual faculties are nearly in 
equilibrium, society enjoys a great power in producing good or evil. 
If, by neglecting education, by encouraging the use of intoxicating 
liquors, by permitting commercial convulsions attended with extreme 
destitution, society allows individuals possessing this combination of 
mental organs to be thrown back, as it were, on their animal propen- 
sities, it may expect to rear a continual succession of criminals. If 
by a thorough and all-pervading training and education, moral, relig- 
ious, and intellectual ; by well-regulated social institutions providing 
steady employment, with adequate remuneration ; and also by afford- 
ing opportunities for innocent recreation, this class of men shall be led 
to seek their chief enjoyments from their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties, and to restrain their animal propensities, they may be effectually 
saved from vice. It is from this class that the great body of criminals 
arises; and as their conduct is determined, to a great extent, by their 
external circumstances, the only means of preventing them from 
becoming criminals is to fortify their higher faculties by training and 
education, and to remove external temptation by introducing improve- 
ments, as far as possible, into our social habits and institutions. 





* I could name important institutions, supported by public subscriptions, which have 
been brought to an admirable state of efficiency by aid of the lights which -Phrenology 
sheds on the haman mind in health and in disease ; but which aid is carefully concealed 
from the public, although candidly acknowledged in private, les', were the fact avowed, 
the evangelical subscribers should withdraw their contributions! 1846. 
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There are instances of individuals committing crime who do not 
belong precisely to any of the classes which I have described, but who 
have, perhaps, one organ, such as Acquisitiveness, in great excess, or 
another, such as Conscientiousness, extremely deficient. These indi- 
viduals occasionally commit crime under strong temptation, although 
their dispositions, in general, are good. I knew an individual who 
had a good intellect, with much Benevolence, Veneration, and Love of 
Approbation, but in whom a large organ of Secretiveness was com- 
bined with a great deficiency of Conscientiousness. His life had been 
respectable for many years, in the situation of a clerk, while his duty 
was merely to write books and conduct correspondence; but when he 
was promoted, and intrusted with buying and selling, and paying and 
receiving cash, his moral principles gave way. The temptation to 
which he yielded was not a selfish one. He was much devoted to 
religion, and began by lending his master’s money, for a few days, to 
his religious friends, who did not always repay it; he next proceeded 
to assist the poorer brethren ; he also opened his house in great hos- 
pitality to the members of the congregation to which he belonged. 
These actions gratified at once his Benevolence and Love of Appro- 
bation, and rendered him extremely popular in his own circle ; but the 
expenses which they entailed speedily placed his master’s cash so 
extensively in arrear, that he had no hope of recovering the deficiency 
He then purchased lottery tickets to a large 
amount, hoping for a good prize to restore him to honor and independ- 
ence. These prizes never came, and the result was, disclosure, dis- 
grace, and misery. 

The way to prevent crime, in cases like this, is to avoid presenting 
temptation to men whose defective moral organs do not enable them 
to withstand it. Phrenology will certainly come to the assistance of 
society in this respect, because it affords the means of determining 
beforehand, whether any great moral deficiency exists. The chief 
officers of the post-office in Britain frequently have persons pressed on 
them to act in subordinate stations, who are recommended, not by their 
own fitness, but by influential political patrons ; and the consequence 
is, that scarcely a day closes in which one or more capital felonies 
have not been committed, in abstracting money from letters. I called 
the attention of Sir Edward Lees, late secretary of the Edinburgh post- 
office, to the aid which Phrenology might afford toward the remedy of 
this evil, by enabling the government to select individuals in whom 
the moral and intellectual organs so decidedly predominate over those 
of the animal propensities, that they would be free from internal 
temptations to steal, and of course be more able to resist the external 
temptations presented by their situations. He visited the museum of 
the Phrenological Society, where I showed him the skulls and busts 
of many executed criminals, from Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
and enabled him to compare them with the skulls and busts of virtuous 
men : he acknowledged that the difference was so palpable that it was 
impossible to avoid the perception of it, and that he could not see any 
sufficient reason why Phrenology, if borne out by large experience, 
should not be applied in this manner; but added, truly, that, being 
only a subordinate functionary, he had no power to carry so great an 
innovation into practice.* 

The reason why [ introduce these facts is, to press on your attention 
the dereliction of social duty which the better constituted members of 
society commit, while they neglect to use the light which Providence 
presents to their eyes. If official persons place men in whom the ani- 
mal faculties predominate, or in whom the balance between them and 
the moral powers only hangs in equilibrium, in external circumstances 
in which temptations are presented to the inferior faculties stronger 





* If the post-office and other public authorities would order accurate casts to be made 
from the heads of all their servants who are convicted of embezzlement, and compare 
them with the heads of those who have maintained the highest character for tried 
integrity, they would see a difference that would force them to believe in the influence 
of organization on the mental dispositions ; but while the patronage of government is 
wielded chiefly as a means of rewarding political subserviency, the public interests must 
give way to those of party politicians. 
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than they are able to resist, a great portion of the guilt of their of@nses 
lies with those who thus expose them to trial ; and although the crim- 
inal law does not recognize this as guilt, the natural law clearly does 
so. Loss, annoyance, and sometimes ruin, ensue from these depre- 
dations ; and if the municipal law held those responsible for the evils 
who appointed the delinquents to office, the natural chastisements for 
placing improper persons in situations of trust would reach the primary 
offenders. 

It may appear hard that these punishments should have been 
inflicted for so many generations, while men did not possess any ade- 
quate means of discriminating natural dispositions, so as to be able to 
avoid them. This difficulty presents itself in regard to all the natural 
laws; and the only answer that can be offered is, that it has pleased 
Providence to constitute man a progressive being, and to subject him 
to a rigid discipline in his progress to knowledge. Our ancestors suf- 
fered and died under the ravages of the small-pox, until they discovered 
vaccination ; and we lately suffered helplessly under cholera, because 
we have not yet found out its causes and remedies. There are mer- 
chants who employ Phrenology in the selection of clerks, warehouse- 
men, and other individuals in whom confidence must be placed, and 
they have reaped the advantages of its lights. 

I may here remark, that the number of really inferior brains is not 
great; and that of all the countless thousands who are intrusted with 
property, and have the power of appropriating or misapplying it, the 
number who actually do so is comparatively small. Still, those who 
do not know how to judge of dispositions from the brain, are left under 
an habitual uncertainty whether any particular individual, on whose 
fidelity their fortunes depend, and whom they had always regarded as 
an example of the highest class, may be found, on some unlucky day, 
to belong to the inferior order. 

I repeat, then, that the first step toward preventing, and thereby 
diminishing, crimes, is to avoid placing men with inferior brains in 
external circumstances of temptation, which they are not calculated 
to resist. The second is, to give every possible vigor to the moral and 
intellectual faculties, by so exercising and instructing them, as to cast 
the balance of power and activity in their favor. And the third is, to 
improve, as sedulously as possible, our social institutions, so as to 
encourage the activity of the higher powers, and diminish that of the 
inferior faculties, in all the members of society. 

The next question to be considered is, How should men, having 
brains of this middle class, be treated, after they have yielded to tempt- 
ation, infringed the law, and been convicted of crime? The estab- 
lished method is, to confine them before trial in crowded prisons, in 
utter idleness, and in the society of criminals like themselves; and 
after trial and condemnation, to continue them in the same society, 
with the addition of labor ; to transport them to New South Wales, 
or to hang them. In no aspect of European and Christian society are 
there more striking marks of a still lingering barbarism than in the 
treatment of criminals. In almost no other institutions of society are 
there more glaring indications of an utter want of the philosophy of 
mind than in the prisons of Britain.* But let us descend to particulars. 

We have seen that men of the middle class of cerebral development 
(and most criminals belong to it) are led into crime in consequence of 
the ascendency, for the time, of their animal propensities ; but that, 
nevertheless, they possess, to a considerable extent, also moral senti- 
ments and intellect. In treating them as criminals, we may have 
various objects in view. First, our object may be revenge, or the 
desire to inflict suffering on them because they have made society 
suffer. This is the feeling of savages, and of all rude and naturally 
cruel minds : and if we avow this as our principle of action, and carry 
it consistently into effect, we should employ instruments of torture, 
and put our criminals to a cruel and lingering death. But the national 
mind is humanized beyond the toleration of this practice. I humbly 
think, however, that as we profess to be humane, we should entirely 
discard the principle of vengeance from our treatment, as unchristian, 
unphilosophical, and inexpedient, and not allow it to mingle even 
covertly, as I fear it still does, with our system of criminal legislation. 

Or, secondly, our object may be, by inflicting suffering on criminals, 
to deter other men from offending. This is the general and popular 
notion of the great end of punishment ; and when applied to men of 





* The text was written in 1985-6, and an improvement has since taken place in the 
Management of British act yo Seen P 
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prison passes, appointing Boards for 
the direction of Scotland, and Mr. Frederick Hill, a tieman distinguished ~ 
for humanity fi has =. 


m named Inspector of them. 1841. 
The improvement of prisons in both sections of the island steadily proceeds ; but still 
the true philosophy of prison discipline is little understood. 1846. 
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the middle class of faculties, it is not without foundation. Individuals 
who are strongly solicited by their animal propensities, and have a 
very great deficiency of the moral and intellectual facultiesthat is 
to say, criminals of the lowest grade of brain—are not alive even to 
the fear of punishment. You will find them committing capital 
felonies while they are attending the execution of their previous 
associates for similar offenses. Their moral and intellectual organs 
are so deficient, that they possess no adequate controlling power over 
their propensities to enable them to profit by example. The terror of 
punishment, therefore, scarcely produces an appreciable effect on their 
conduct ; and some persons, drawing their observations from this class 
alone, have concluded, as a general rule, that suffering inflicted on 
one offender does not deter any other individual from committing crime. 
But I respectfully differ from this opinion. Wherever the organs of 
the moral and reflecting faculties possess considerable development. 
example does produce some effect; and the higher the moral and 
intellectual faculties rise in power, the more completely efficacious 
does it become. What one of us would not feel it as an enormous 
evil to be dragged to prison: to be locked up, night and day, in the 
society of the basest of mankind ; to be publicly tried at the bar of a 
criminal court, and subsequently transported as a felon to a distant 
colony ? Most of us instinctively feel that death itself, in an honor- 
able form, would be perfect bliss compared with such a fate. If, 
therefore, any of us ever felt, for a moment, tempted to infringe the 
criminal law, unquestionably the contemplation of such appalling con- 
sequences of guilt would operate, to a considerable extent, in steady- 
ing our steps in virtue. But the error is very great, of supposing that 
all men are constituted with such nice moral sensibilities as these. 
Superior minds feel in this manner, solely because their moral and 
intellectual organs are large ; and the same feelings do not operate to 
the same extent in the case of men possessing inferior brains. 

Laws have been enacted, in general, by men possessing the best 
class of brains, and they have erroneously imagined that punishment 
would have the same effect on all other individuals which it would 
have on themselves. While, therefore, I consider it certain that the 
fear of punishment does operate beneficially on the waverers, I regard 
its influence as much more limited than is generally believed. A man 
who has a tendency to commit crime will be capable of anticipating 
the consequences of offending with a degree of precision corresponding 
to the extent of his intellectual endowments ; but in the same propor- 
tion will his capacity for eluding them, by superior address, increase ; 
whence there is a counteracting influence, even in the possession of 
intellect. The faculty chiefly addressed by the prospect of punish- 
ment is Fear, or Cautiousness ; and although, in some men, this is a 
powerful sentiment, yet, in many, the organ is deficient, and there is 
little consciousness of the feeling. 

On the whole, therefore, the conclusion at which I arrive on this 
point is. that the condition of convicted criminals should be such as 
should be felt to be a very serious abridgment of the enjoyments of 
moral and industrious men; and this it must necessarily be, even 
under the most improved method of treating them; but I do not con- 
sider it advisable that one pang of suffering should be added to their 
lot for the sake of deterring others, if that pang be not calculated to 
prove beneficial to themselves. Indeed, it is a questionable point in 
morals, whether society is at all warranted in inflicting on one of its 
members suffering which can do him no good, solely with a view to 
benefit itself by deterring others, at his expense, from committing 
crime. It appears to me that this is unjust, and, therefore, inadmis- 
sible ; and it is still less defensible, because it is unnecessary. 

Thirdly, our object in criminal legislation may be, at once to protect 
society by example, and to reform the offenders themselves. This 
appears to me to be the only real and legitimate object of criminal 
law in a Christian country, and the question arises, How may it best 
be accomplished ? 

A condemned criminal is necessarily an individual who has been 
convicted of abusing his animal propensities, and thereby inflicting 
evil on society. He has proved by his conduct, that his moral and 
intellectual powers do not possess sufficient energy, in all circum- 
stances, to restrain his propensities. Restraint, therefore, must be 
supplied by external means ; in other words, he must, both for his own 
sake and for that of society, be taken possession of, and prevented from 
doing mischief; he must be confined. Now, this first step of discipline 
itself affords a strong inducement to waverers to avoid crime ; because, 
to the idle and dissolute, the lovers of ease and pleasure, confinement 
is a sore evil; one which they dread more than a severe but shorter 
infliction of pain. This measure is recommended, therefore, by three 
important considerations—that it serves to protect society, to reform 


the criminal, and to deter other men from offending. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF CHAR- 
ACTER FROM LIKENESSES. 


Persons not acquainted with Phrenology 
have little idea of the vast differences in the 
shape of heads, or that these differences can 
readily be seen in the likenesses if properly 
taken for the purpose. Thousands of persons, 
residing in distant parts of the country, who 
desire to obtain phrenological descriptions of 
their character, talents, and defects; the 
business or profession best adapted to them, 
will be glad to learn that by sending to us a 
likeness, properly taken, we can give them the 
advice they need. Indeed, within a few years 
this department of our business has become 
very considerable, and a single mail often 
brings to us five or six ambrotypes or photo- 
graphs for examination and written descrip- 
tion. 

Wig-makers and hatters know that two 
heads can hardly be found in athousand the 
shape of which is so similar that a difference 
would not be required in a wig or a hat to 
constitute a fit. A few years ago, a curious 
invention was brought out for the use of hat- 
ters, for the purpose of ascertaining precisely 
the shape of different heads, at the horizontal 
line where the hat is worn, so that it may be 
fitted to the exact shape of the head as well 
as being of the right size. This instrument is 
somewhat like a hat in shape, but is com- 
posed of a great number of narrow pieces, 
which, acted upon by springs, will spread out 
by slight pressure so as to fit all sizes and 
shapes of heads. These pieces, much more 
narrow than the keys of a piano, have an 
attachment above the head so as to mark the 
exact shape of the head on a reduced scale, 
with all its irregularities, precisely as repre- 
sented by three outlines as seen in the annexed 
engraving, Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Horrzontat Ovtiive or Heaps. 


A neighbor of ours, a hatter, gave us a 
hundred of these forms cut from pasteboard as 
marked out by the “ head measurer’” or “ con- 
formeter,”’ three of which we selected for this 
illustration, and give them precisely as they 
came from the hatter’s instrument. The 
foreheads of the two inner ones are of about 
equal size, nor is there much difference in 
their length, but between the side-heads, or 
region of the propensities, how vast the differ- 
ence ! 

The inside figure is quite well balanced, the 
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| different regions being about equally develop- 





ed, while the next larger one is enormously 
developed in the side-head, in the region of 
the selfish propensities. The larger figure, 
represented by dotted lines, is the form of the 
head of Daniel Webster. The forehead is 
immensely large, the posterior or social region 
large, while the side-head in the region which 
gives prudence, policy, economy, and executive 
or propelling energy is not large. The inner 
line shows a head fuller 
at the sides than that of 
Webster, and is the better 
balanced of the three. The 
right side of Webster’s 
head appears to have been 
fuller than that of the 
left ; the same, to a great- 
er extent, is also true of 
the one represented by the 
medium size. The right 
side of nearly all heads is 
larger than the left, and 
sometimes the shape of 
the head is affected by the 
way children are held, 
while infants. 

One of the oldest and 
most common objections 
to Phrenology is the assertion that there is 
very little difference in the shape of heads, 
and that the difference in the thickness of 
skulls is such an impediment to practical 
Phrenology, that it can not be relied on. 
Now, in point of fact, the variation in the 
thickness of skulls really amounts to more 
than the eighth of an inch, while the length 
or width of heads often varies from an inch 
and a half to two inches. Let any skeptic on 
Phrenology visit any one of our hatters who 
takes and preserves the forms of heads by the 
instrument referred to, and by looking over a 
thousand or two he will be convinced that the 
difference in the shape of heads is really 
great, and that Phrenology may be true, 
especially if variety in the shape of heads is 
an evidence of that truth. Having shown, by 
Fig. 1, that the head varies around where the 
hat comes, we introduce Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, to 
show how much variation in shape we often 
find presented in the center or longitudinal 
line. Fig. 2 is from a daguerreotype of a Mr. 
T., who called at our office for an examination, 
and its size and form are traced with absolute 
accuracy from the picture given by the cam- 
era. The reader will observe great elevation 
from the ear to the organ of Firmness, which 
is situated on the middle line of the head 
directly over the opening of the ear. The 
head is well developed back of the ear, in the 
region of the social organs, while it is rather 
broad through the middle portion above and 
about the ears, indicating that the propelling 
or energetic organs are strongly marked. From 
Firmness, however, the head slopes toward the 


Fig. 2. 











forehead ; and the forehead itself being very 
prominent across the brows in the region of 
the perceptive organs, slopes rapidly back to 
meet the sloping line from Firmness forward. 
These two lines form a very obtuse angle 
where they meet at the top of the forehead. 
This head indicates great observing power and 
practical talent; not great refleetion or power 
of abstraction, nor great Benevolence, Imita- 
tion, Veneration, or Spirituality. He is a 





Fig. 3. 


knowing, clear-headed, practical, energetic, 
independent, determined, friendly, and affec- 
tionate man. 

Fig. 3 is the likeness of a young man whose 
head we examined the next day after that of 
Mr. T., Fig. 2, and as he had a somewhat 
singular head, we requested him also to sit 
for a daguerreotype, that we might have it for 
publication. In both these portraits the hair 
was wet and brushed down smoothly, so that 
we obtained a perfect outline of the heads as 
presented in the engravings. 

This young man has fair, though not large 
social organs, the back part of his head 
(below the index or projecting line) being light. 
He has also a narrow head around the ears, 
and also upward and backward from the ear ; 
hence his force of character, animal impulse, 
and selfish feeling are comparatively weak. 
But upward and forward of the ears the 
development is great. A line drawn from 
Firmness forward, and another from the 
root of the nose upward, would form an 
acute angle instead of an obtuse one, as in 
the case of Mr. T., Fig. 2. Across the brows, 
as will be seen, the perceptives are not large, 
and that inexpressive look, es contrasted with 
the piercing expression of Fig. 2, is very 
marked and apparent. The upper-part of his 
forehead is very large, showing great reflec- 
tive power, and his meditative, almost blank, 
expression is in harmony with it. Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Imitaticn, and Ideality are 
very large, which give that elevation and ex- 
pansion of the upper and front parts of his 
head. He is theoretical, meditative, and im- 
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aginative. The other man is practical, inde- 
pendent, and energetic. In these respects 
they are contrasts in character. 

Now let the reader compare these two heads, 
and we think a broad difference will be per- 
ceived even by 
the most unprac- 
ticeed eye. To 
detect these dif- 
ferences it does 
not require, as 
people often ex- 
press it, “a very 
nice sense of 
touch.” When 
differences are so 
great that they 
may be express- 
ed by inches in an 
object no larger 
than the human head, it ought not to re- 
quire very sharp judgment to do it. A per- 
son who can discern the differences between 
houses with a sharp roof, a flat roof, or the 
gambrel roof, ought certainly to see a differ- 
ence in such heads as those of Fig. 2 and Fig. 
3, or such as are represented by Fig. 1. If 
we had a horizontal form of Fig. 2, like those 
in Fig. 1, it would be found widest just over 
the ears, and to taper off almost to a point in 
front, indicating, phrenologically, energy and 
foree of character, with concentration and 
intensity of mind. Fig. 3, if taken in like 
manner by the hatter’s instrument, would be 
widest in front, narrow over the ears, and 
terminate in a point behind, precisely the 
reverse of the other. 





Fig. 4 





Fig. 5.—Tnropore AscuEeRrre.p. 


Fig. 4 is the portrait of a young lady re- 
markable for gentleness and purity of disposi- 
tior Her head is narrow abeut the ears, 
especially a little above and back of them, in 
the region of the organs of Alimentiveness, 
Desi: >tiveness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, 
an.  imativeness, hence the animal in her 
nature is too weak; she is a little too gentle 
and reserved, delicate, refined, and high-toned 
in feeling to mingle freely and pleasurably 
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with ordinary society. Anything that borders 
on the robust and hilarious in sport, or that 
has a leaning to the ardent in love, is particu- 
larly distasteful to her. The organs which 
give practical intellect, memory, love of liter- 
ature, poetry, sense of morality and religion, 
integrity, and personal self-respect, are all 
well developed. Along the side-head, where 
the light falls so distinctly, the organs of 
Ideality, Sublimity, and Cautiousness are 
located, which are all large and influential in 
her character. She is pre-eminently the 
gentle and affectionate sister, the Platonic 
friend, the practical observer, and the self- 
sacrificing philanthropist. 

Having presented and explained several 
profile views of heads, we now introduce a 
front view, of Theodore Ascherfeld, Fig. 5, 
which shows enormous lateral or side-expan- 
sion. The portrait shows much width between 
the eyes ; still it will be seen that the head is 
greatly spread beyond the eyes. The organs 
of Tune, Constructiveness, Mirthfulness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Destructive- 
ness, which give width to the head, are large. 
He is distinguished as a musician, being a 
teacher and composer as well as a-most ex- 
traordinary performer. He invented, and con- 
structed with his own hands, a mammoth 
double accordion with a full set of keys on 
both sides of the instrument, one for each 
hand, and this he plays with consummate 
skill. We called him out from the audience, 
a stranger, at one of our lectures, ten years 
ago, at Clinton Hall, in this city, and made a 
public examination of his head, ascribing to 
him great mechanical and musical talent, 
after which he informed us that he was a 
musician, and had his great accordion near by 
where he could get it and show us and the 
audience what he had done in construction 
and what he could 
do in music. This 
course being ap- 
proved by the audi- 
ence, he brought in 
his instrument and 
discoursed music of 
his own composition 
of such an extra- 
ordinary character 
and in such a mas- | 
terly manner as to | 
delight and amaze 
the audience, every 
member of which will doubtless remember 
the occasion with pleasure through life. 

Fig. 6 is a portrait of Lord Liverpool, and 
being nearly a front view, enables us to judge 
of the width of the forehead and the expan- 
sion of the side-head, both of which are very 
inconsiderable and show a signal contrast to 
Fig. 5. There is no apparent deficiency, but 
rather a good development of intellect in Fig. 
6, but the musical and mechanical organs are 





Fig. 6.—Lorp Liverroo.. 
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very small, and we see no signs of either Ac- 
quisitiveness, Secretiveness, or any of the side 
organs being more than moderate. We doubt 
whether such a head could easily achieve its 
own fortune, and doubtless it may be true that 
his inheritance of position and property by the 
law of primogeniture through many genera- 
tions has had 
the tendency to 
depress, by the 
disuse, the or- 
gans of energy, 
ingenuity, and 
money-making. 
If he were to 
become poor, >= 
and at the same 
time forget his 
pride of posi- 
tion, and go to 
work to acquire the means of independence 
and for the support of a family, these faculties 
would become active, so that his posterity 
would inherit from their activity a larger de- 
velopment of the organs. In this way it is, 
that in this country, where there are no laws 
to keep property in a given line, the poor of 
one generation become the rich of the next, 
and that those who inherit property generally 
raise a family of spendthrifts, who soon find 
the bottom of the hill, and are then obliged to 
go to work and thus commence to exercise the 
organs of acquisition, economy, and energy. 

Having, as we think, shown very exclusively 
that there are vast differences in the shape of 
heads in every part, and that these differences 
can be detected readily by an observation of 
the portrait, provided it is presented in the 
right aspects, we will now take occasion to 
remark, that many persons who reside at a 
distance from us, and desire full written 
descriptions of character, either of themselves 
or of their friends, send to us their daguerreo- 
type likenesses for this purpose. 

This engraving is in the right position, not 
only for the purposes of phrenological examin- 
ation, if but one view is to be taken, but it is 
also in the best position as a portrait to keep. 
That position which shows all the forms of 
head and face most perfectly should be regard- 
ed as the best likeness to satisfy affection as 
well as science. . 

Some likenesses, however, are taken in such 
a manner that we can not well determine the 
form and size of all parts of the head. Those 
who wish to send us their portraits should, if 
possible, have them taken expressly for the 
purpose, according to the following rules: In 
the first place, the hair should be laid down to 
the head as smoothly as possible, and there 
should be no puffs, braids, or other arrange- 
ment of hair or combs which will in any way 
obscure the true form of the head. Secondly, 
if but one view of the head be taken, it should 
be what is called by artists a three-quarter view, 





Fig. 7.—Fanny Forrester. 
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like Fig. 7, and, if a man, the side of the head 
on which the hair is parted should be present- 
ed to the instrument, as in Fig. 2. If the 
head be peculiar, like Fig. 2, Fig. 3, Fig. 5, 


or Fig. 6, there should be a perfect profile | 


taken, like Figs. 2, 3, or 4, to show the outlines 
of the head, and also a front view, like Fig. 
5 or 6. These two views, if the hair be laid 
smoothly, like Figs. 2, 3, and 4, each of which 
was taken purposely to show the shape of the 
head, the latter, for a lady, being done very 
successfully, we can determine nearly every 
point of character with sufficient exactness for 
practical purposes. Thirdly, we desire persons 
to send us, with the likeness, the size of the 
head in inches around at the place indicated 
by the little dash at the forehead and back- 
head of Figs. 2 and 3, that is to say, around 
the middle of the forehead and the prominent 
point of the back-head. 
Fourthly, the age, size of chest 
the weight, complexion, 


average size. 
under the arms; 


color of hair and eyes, would aid us in arriv- | 


ing at a just estimate of the temperament or 
quality and power of the constitution. 


This will give the | 


Moreover, those who send likenesses should | 
send with them the names of the portraits or of | 


the persons sending them, and the post-office 
address. We have sometimes received like- 
nesses without name or address, and some 
time after letters from their owners would 
arrive, but we could not tell which belonged 
to whom. 

Two views may be put in one case, or can 
be carefully done up without a case by using 
a piece of tin, pasteboard, or a thin piece of 
wood, and thus save postage. 

It is better to have likenesses taken on 
paper, sheet iron, or leather, when it can be 
done, as these are lighier, and as they require 
no case, they cost less postage and are not 
liable to be broken. 
sent, they are frequently broken by the post- 
master stamping the name of his post-office 
on the package. Those who thus send should 


| on a bush. 
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whose likeness is inclosed herewith, for which 
I inclose the amount agreeably to your terms ? 
Please let me hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, and oblige, 


Yours, E. R. 


On receipt of the above, with the “likeness,” 
a written description was made out and for- 
warded by mail, and the following response 
and acknowledgment was received by us: 


Messrs. FowLer anD WeLits—I have your 
‘description of character,” together with the 


| likeness sent you a few days since. 


Allow me to thank you for your prompiness 
in replying, and also for the conclusive proof 
you have furnished me of your ability to 
describe character correctly by simply seeing a 
person’s likeness. I consider your description 
a good mental daguerreotype of the prominent 
and distinctive features of character, perhaps 
a better one than I could have furnished myself, 
with the advantage of a personal acquaintance, 

Yours truly, E.R 





THE CHAMELEON. 


An officer in Africa thus writes of the habits 
of this animal : 

“As some of the habits of the chameleon 
may not be generally known, I will take the 
liberty of mentioning a few of them, which 
came under my own observation. One morn- 
ing, on my return from parade, I saw, close to 
my own tent, a very rare chameleon, hanging 
I immediately secured him, and 


provided a box for him to repose in. In the 
course of a few days he became quite familiar, 


| and having seen them before, I knew how to 


gain his affections, which, in the first place, 
was done by feeding him well, and in the next 
place, by scratching his back with a feather ! 
I used to put him on my table at breakfast, 
and in the course of a very few minutes I have 
seen him devour at least fifty flies, catching 
them in the most dexterous manner with his 


| long, slimy tongue—nor does he ever move 


When ambrotypes are | 


from his position; but so sure as an unfortu- 
nate fly comes within reach, so sure he is 
caught, and with the rapidity of thought. In 


| the forenoon I always gave him a large slice 


request the post-master to mark the package | 
| to entrap, setting at defiance the ‘noble 


with a pen instead of a stamp. 

Our charge for a full written character from 
daguerreotype or other likeness, including 
postage on the return package, is Four 
Doxars. 

We have wnitten many in this way, and 
our accuracy of description has created great 
One was recently sent us from 
England, and we have just received a most 
cordial indorsement of the correctness of the 
character given. On this point a correspond- 
ent writes as follows: 


surprise. 


Messrs. Eprrors—I see it stated in the 
PurenotocicaL Journat that you send “a 
full written description” of a person’s character 
by an examination of his or her likeness. [ 
confess I have some doubts as to the accuracy 
of such a description. Will you have the 
kindness to remove or confirm them by sending 
me a description of the character of the person 


of bread, which he devoured ; and he generally 
supped on as many flies as he could manage 


Hamlet’s’ theory of the chameleon’s death. 
Promises would not have suited him at all, 
being, at the end of each day, considerably 


| more like a crammed capon than an air-fed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


chameleon. It is not true that this animal 
will change color according to what he is put 
on; but he will change shade according as he 
is pleased or displeased. His general hue is a 
bright green, with small gold spots over his 
body: he remains at this shade when he is 
highly pleased by being in the sun, or being 
fed, or scratched, which he delights in. 
When hungry—and he is very easily made so— 
his hue changes to a dusky green, almost 
black, and the gold spots are not to be seen ; 
but I never could perceive any other color on 
his body but green, in a variety of shades ; 
the spots enlarge very much when he is in 
good humor—so much, indeed, as to give a 
yellow tinge to the upper part of the animal ; 
but in general, they are merely little yellow 
spots here and there, on the back and sides. 
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PHRENOLOGY; ITS HISTORY AND 
DOCTRINES. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M. D. 


PHRENOLOGY, a term compounded from the 
Greek words, ppyv, mind, and Avyos, discourse, 
may be concisely defined as a system of phil- 
osophy of the human mind, founded on the con- 
nection of mental manifestations with their phys- 
ical organism—the brain. 

The word Logos, and its use, are too familiar 
to require remark. The word PHREN affords 
a striking illustration of the principles that, 
in human knowledge, the material became defi- 
nitely appreciated and named long before the 
spiritual aspects of being; and that, in there. 
after conceiving of and naming the spiritual ele- 
ments, the ideas or terms, or both, already per- 
tinent to the outer world, were transferred in a 
manner to the inner, acquiring in time wholly 
new meanings, in spite of the circumstance that 
in the transfer they carried with them a certain 
amount of long familiar significance, and 
hence of explanatory force. Thus, PHREN 
was the old Greek name for the midriff or 
diaphragm. Hence, by a slight extension of 
meaning, it came to name the region which 
we call that of the heart, the breast or pre- 
cordia. As this was believed to be the seat of 
certain feelings, passions, and perhaps, even, 
for a period, of operations of intelligence, the 
name PHREN in time very naturally passed 
over to these immaterial entities, and so, 
finally, signified in one of its senses the /feel- 
ings, or power of feeling, the intelligence—the 
mind. In this way, indeed, almost all meta- 
pHysical terms are metapHorical. When men’s 
comprehension passed over the boundary cut- 
ting off the exoteric from the esoteric world, 
this comprehension carried its old symbols or 
language along with it, and put them to the 
new uses as they arose. 

The origin of Phrenology, as a system, is 
clearly to be credited to the fertility of con- 
ception and patience of research of a single 
organizing mind—that of Francis Joseph Gall, 
a German physician. Dr. Gall was born at 
Tiefenbrunn, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
March 9th, 1757. His penetrating mind was 
early impressed with the fact of the extreme 
diversity of natural talents. The first special 
observation made by him seems to have been 
that of a prominence of the eyes, in the case 
of those of his own brothers and sisters, ahd 
those among his schoolfellows, who were 
noted for memory of words, the ability to com- 
mit and recite passages from authors, and in 
general for linguistic proficiency and talent. 
Following out the hints thus obtained, he ar- 
rived, ultimately, as he believed, at the 
function and location of twenty-seven organs 
or cerebral localities of mental faculties. 
These, naturally enough, in a field so new, he 
named in view of their action, rather than 
from any attempt to find their normal charac- 
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ter; and this action was, in many instances, 
that due to the extravagant or perverted 
manifestation in which he must often have 
found them. Hence, such terms as instinct of 
murder, vanity, etc. 

Before entering more minutely upon its his- 
tory, we may premise that Phrenology, as de- 
veloped and understood at the present day, 
aims to be neither simply a science of mind, 
nor a theory of the functions of the brain as 
a collective bodily organ, but a system includ- 
ing the elements of both mind and brain, with 
their inter-relations, and with consequent ap- 
plications in respect to the development of the 
mental faculties, to the eonduct of the indi- 
vidual and social life, to education, legislation, 
the arts, morals, and religion. Thus its field is 
an extremely comprehensive one. Its main 
subject-matter naturally divides itself, in ac- 
cordance with the two phases above named, 
into—1. A theory of Psychology, or the con- 
sideration of the mental elements and their 
operations; and 2. An Organology, or view 
of the relations of the cerebral parts or organs 
to the mental faculties. The last-named sub- 
ject may further be regarded as embracing— 
(a) Organology proper, or the anatomy and 
physiology of the cerebral masses, and though 
yet imperfectly ascertained, the laws of the 
action and interaction of the faculties through 
these; and (b) Physiognomy, in the broadest 
sense, or the knowing of the mental charac- 
istics through signs; the latter again, includ- 
ing Cranioscopy (signs learned by the examin- 
ation of the cranium), and also the indications 
afforded by temperaments, features, attitudes, 
etc. Or, to represent these relations to the eye, 
we have: 

Oranioscopy— 
Observation of Temperaments, 


« “ Features, 
« * Attitudes, ete. ; 


Physiognomy— 


Organology proper (anatomy, etc., of brain); ......-...... 


Psrcno.oey (mental elements and operations) ; 


The phrenological system assumes that the 
value of all the signs of character here re- 
ferred to, is based on a necessary correspond- 
ence for every individual: First, between 
mind and brain; and secondly, between the 
brain on one hand, and other parts of the 
physical organization, as well as the habits 
and conduct on the other. 

Of what we may properly term the phreno- 
psychical systems of mental philosophy, Dr. 
Gall’s stands neither as the first nor as the last ; 
it may, however, safely be said to be not only 
the most prominently known, but also by far 
the most consistent and generally satisfactory, 
these traits doubtless furnishing the reason for 
its wider progress and more substantial growth. 

Differences in the nature and exercise of the 
mental powers, in other words, the idea of a 
plurality of faculties, must early have forced 
itself on the attention of thinking minds, and 


a! 





(Character-knowing); 





any conclusion arising in this direction would 
naturally be strengthened by frequent obser- 
vation of the marked diversity of capabilities 
of different individuals, and by the phenomena 
of dreaming, idiocy, and partial insanity, when 
these also came to be reflected on. This sort 
of approach toward phrenological ideas could 
easily occur, and must have done so, without 
any real conception of the central truths of 
the system. Again, our own consciousness as 
well as observation indicates the head, and 
more precisely the brain, as the seat of the 
thinking principle or Ego; this conclusion, too, 
being confirmed by the results of the not un- 
frequent diseases and injuries of the head and 
brain. 


Accordingly we find Pythagoras, Aristotle, | 


Plato, Galen, Haller, and others, locating) the 
soul in the brain. We see that Aristotle al- 
ready recognized (what he considered as) three 
mental faculties—the judgment, imagination, 
and memory. It is true that departures oc- 
curred from the belief referred to in respect to 
the locale of the thinking powers : Van Helmont 
considered the stomach as the seat of the in- 
tellect; Descartes, the pineal gland ; others, 
other localities quite as fanciful. But up to 
the time of Gall, the sentiments and passions 
were—at least much more commonly than 
otherwise—supposed to reside in certain vis- 
cera, as the heart, liver, spleen, etc. 

Perhaps the earliest attempt at placing 
special faculties, or marking their “organs” 
in the brain, was that of Albertus Magnus, 
who, in the 13th century, divided the cranium 
into three regions, appropriating these from 
before backward to the Aristotelian faculties, 
in the order above given. Petrus Montagna- 
na published in 
1491 a some- 
what like chart. 
Ludovico Dolee, 
of Venice, 1562, 
in a work on 

the memory, 
presented a chart of nine regions or organs, to 
which he applied the names : 1. Fantasia; 2. 
Cogilativa ; 3. Vermis (implying probably con- 
nective substance) ; 4. Sensus Communis; 5. 
Imagina ; 6. Aistimativa; 7. Memorativa ; 
8. Olfactus; and 9. Gustus. It is curious t6 
note that, in this scheme, the seat of the Un- 
derstanding was the upper forehead, and that 
the first and fifth of the regions were very 
nearly those now assigned to the ideal and 
constructive faculties. 

Modern anatomists and physiologists, as 
their respective sciences were enlarged, ar- 
rived only at clearer views of the connection 
of the mental faculties with the brain. This 
tendency is prominent and unmistakable in 
the works of Willis (1784), Descartes, Mal- 
pighi, Sylvius, and others. Tissot contended 
that every perception should have in the brain 
its proper fibers. And Prochaska, also, in 
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1784, or twelve years before the publicatioi 
of the views of Gall, devoted the fifth chap- 
ter of his Dissertation on the nervous system 
to the question: “ Does each of the Divisions 
of the Intellect occupy a separate portion of 
the Brain?” After reasoning that the cere- 
brum proper, 7. ¢., the hemispheres, must Be 
the seat of all the powers of thought—a view 
which phrenological observations corroborate, 
and which is held by physiologists as well as 
phrenologists of the present day—Prochaska 
inquires whether it is probable that there is 
some partition of the cerebrum between [the 
different intellectual faculties; and he is led 
to answer this question affirmatively, though 
without assuming to have determined the real 
location of any one of the faculties. 

Thus we find an increasing, and at length 
almost complete, unanimity of opinion among 
scientific men in regard to special connections 
of mind and brain—a growing tendency in the 
very direction in which at the last Phrenology, 
as a definite system, made its appearance. 
But when Dr. Gall came out with his claims 
of having inductively established the doctrines 
of plurality of mental faculties, and of corre- 
sponding cerebral organs, and of having dis- 
covered the actual places of many of the 
latter, then only, and for a multitude of readily 
imaginable reasons, an open and inveterate 
opposition to the doctrines involved manifested 
itself. The violence of the hostility expressed 
toward the new system may be judged of from 
a perusal of the article respecting its advo- 
eates and claims in the Edinburgh Review, 
1815: and by the fact that men like Lords 
Jeffrey and Brougham went so far as to deny 
that there is any reason whatever for suppos- 
ing the action of mind through material organs, 
save in perception and voluntary movements, 
or any influence of body on mind, save [re- 
markable exception!] in disease or injury. 
Our largest experience shows us that the facts 
could not well have been otherwise. Human 
nature, subject to limitation as it is, is still 
ever true to itself; and, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer well shows, a long step of intelligence 
in any direction is quite sure to awaken in 
multitudes of minds a reaction and hostility 
proportionally energetic. Besides, to enter 
into special causes, while the leaders of opinion 
and of affairs disliked the lucid revelation of 
motives which Phrenology presented, the 
clergy as earnestly dreaded the supposed ten- 
dencies of the newly embodied doctrine to 
materialism and individualism. 

Dr. W.B. Carpenter, with many other promi- 
nent physiologists, still rejects Phrenology, 
though the former acknowledges that there is 
a general correspondence between diversities 
of form and size of the brain and diversities 
of character. But it wofild be strange if the 
brain, the noblest organ in man, were but a 
chaotic mass of fibers; and in truth, no 
generalization of science rests on a firmer basis 
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than that stated by Spencer in the words: 
“T,ocalization of function is the law of all 
organization whatever.’ To give the thought 
its most recent as wel! as broadest expres- 


sion, Differentiation [individualization] of both | 


structure and function, codrdinately carried 
forward, is the law of all organic develop- 
ment. At the very acme, therefore, of organic 
life, this differentiation should surely be be- 
gun and markedly present, even if not yet 
complete. That the leading metaphysicians 
of the half century past have refused to reeog- 
nize the basis of Phrenology is not strange, 
when we consider the oppositeness of its 
method, which directly charges their own pro- 
cedures with incompleteness and insufficiency, 
and that the new science arises in the attitude 
of a rival system to teachings flowing in a 
widening stream down from the fountains of 
Greek philosophy! Even the latest, and one 
of the acutest of philosophical writers, Mr. 
Spencer, is quite chary in the recognition he 
awards to phrenological principles and doc- 
trines; but to this fact is it not a sufficient 
reply, that Mr. Spencer, notwithstanding his 
acumen as a reasoner, and the large extent to 
which scientific facts and laws enter into the 
material with which he has undertaken to 
deal, still treats these in the spirit of philoso- 
phy rather than in that of science, and stands 
to the methods insisted on by Bacon and 
Comte rather than in the attitude of admirer, 
than of exemplar? 

As already implied, the observations of Dr. 
Gall were in the outset incidental, and the 
results wholly unexpected; but the seeming 
establishment of one coincidence between form 
of cranium and mental capacity naturally led 
a mind, possessed of high generalizing power, 
to look for other such correspondences. It was 
not, however, until after he had, by “the 
multiplied observations of many years, and 
the concurrence of thousands of examinations 
and comparisons of cerebral development with 
mental manifestation, ascertained the exist- 
ence of several organs of the brain,” that he 
attempted to bring the subject to the notice of 
others, by means of a course of private lec- 
tures; and it was still later in life that the 








full number of twenty-seven organs had been | 


arrived at and named by him. 
first course of phrenological lectures was 
given in Vienna, in 1796; and a like course 
was repeated yearly in that city until 1802, 
when, by order of government, their further 
repetition was forbidden. 
duties as a physician, aided by the opportu- 
nities afforded by access to the hospitals, 
especially to a Hospital for the Insane, of 
which he was in charge, Dr. Gall continued 
diligently his collection of facts, and his house 
was always open to those who desired to wit- 
ness his modes of dissection of the brain, or 
to communicate with him in regard to the new 
discoveries. 


In course of his | 


Dr. Gall’s | 
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In this course of investigation its author was, | 
from about the close of the century, aided by | 


the codperation of the second organizing mind 
of the new system, that of John Gaspar 
Spurzheim, who, born at Longuich, on the 
Moselle, December 31st, 1776, and educated 
at Treves, appears first to have attended Gall’s 
lectures toward the close of the year 1799. 
Not long after this period, Spurzheim became 
the constant assistant in the phrenological de- 
monstrations, making the dissections which 
his master explained, and himself discovering 
certain particulars in the anatomy of the 
brain. The most important innovation intro- 
duced by these philosophers, originally due to 


_Dr. Gall, and one from lack of which all 


previous attempts at examining the cerebral 
structures had been little better than trifling, 
was that of substituting for the old method of 
slicing the brain horizontally from above 
downward, the more rational and painstaking 
procedure of tracing the courses and connec- 
tions of the various bundles or aggregations of 
cerebral fibers. He who would examine the 
anatomy of the leg, its muscles, membranes, 
arteries, ete., by cutting that limb into trans- 
verse slices, and observing the cut sur- 
faces, would be pronounced to belong to a 
very juvenile style of anatomist; but up to 
the time of Dr. Gall, this method, necessarily 
much less successful in an almost homogene- 
ous-looking mass like the brain, had been 
mainly, or indeed exclusively, adopted in at- 
tempts at the structural study of that organ. 


After fruitlessly appealing to the Austrian 
government for leave to renew the suppressed 
course of instruction, the associated philoso- 
phers, in March, 1805, left Vienna, and lectur- 
ing on their way in that year at Berlin, Pots- 
dam, Leipsic, Dresden, Hallé, Weimar, Jena, 
Gottingen, Brownschweig, Hamburgh, Kiel and 
Copenhagen; and subsequently at Bremen, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Frankfort, Munich, 
Berne and many other places, in which course 
they dissected and demonstrated upon the 
brain in presence of Cuvier, Fourcroy, St. 
Hilaire, Demangeon and others, they arrived 
at, and commenced lecturing in, Paris in the 
fall of 1807. Here their great work on the 
“Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous 
System” was commenced, being completed by 
Gall alone in 1819. From 1813 forward, their 
labors were carried on separately. In March, 
1814, Spurzheim arrived in London, and soon 
after instituted a course of lectures in that 
city. Not long after, he took up his residence 
somewhat more permanently in Edinburgh, 
predicting what the facts subsequently veri- 
fied, that this city should prove a center for 
the spread of the system through Britain. He 
resided and labored from 1817 to 1832 chiefly 
in London and Paris. 

The system of Phrenology was first dis- 
tinetly introduced into the United States by 
means of the labors of Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
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of Kentucky, who appears to have studied 
under Gall in Paris in the year 1821, and 
whose first phrenological lectures, after his re- 
turn in 1821 from Europe, were delivered be- 
fore his class in the medical department of 
Transylvania University. Dr. Caldwell wrote 
and lectured on the new system, and with 
much enthusiasm and industry, from the date 
already named until and after the arrival of 
Spurzheim ; {and previous to 1832, he had 
published some of his larger works, and had 
formed phrenologieal societies in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other large cities. Still the 
number of adherents of the new system re- 
mained small, and was, in a noticeable degree, 
made up of members of the medical profes- 
sion. A more decided impetus was, however, 
given to the spread of phrenological doctrines 
among the people of this country by the 
lectures of Dr. Spurzheim, who landed in New 
York, June 20th, 1832, and whose brief labors, 
chiefly in Boston and its vicinity, were unhap- 
pily too soon closed by his early death, on the 
10th of November of the same year. The 
increasing popularity of the system has been, 
since that time, earnestly and effectively 
seconded by the lectures and cranioscopic ex- 
aminations commenced in the year 1834 by 
the brothers, Orson Squire Fowler and Lorenzo 
Niles Fowler, the former then a recent gradu- 
ate ef Amherst College, Mass., who estab- 
lished the existing AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat in the city of Philadelphia, the first 
number bearing date October 1, 1838; who 
subsequently removed to New York city in 
1842; whose pointed and practical writings 
are known in every school district, and almost 
every home in the land, and whose labors in 
this field promise to be yet for many years 
continued. 

The lectures of Mr. George Combe, in 
1838-40, in various cities from Boston to 


Washington, contributed much to the general 
and favorable introduction among us of the 
new mental philosophy; and still more, the 
‘“* Constitution of Man,” and other well-known 
works of the brothers George and Andrew 
Combe. It will be impossible here, how- 
ever, to present more than these salient points 
in the history of Phrenology. Other names 
and facts will appear in connection with 
changes introduced or proposed in the scheme 
and naming of admitted faculties. It is evi- 
dent to the careful observer that, since the 
period of Dr. Spurzheim’s death, the number 
of the believers in Phrenology—that is, of 
those who actively or tacitly uphold its doc- 
trines in their totality, or in the essential 
features—has very greatly increased; yet it 
will appear, as we proceed, that certain of the 
principles of the system, both theoretical and 
practical, are still under discussion.* 

The next article in this series will present 
a comparative view of the nomenclatures of 
Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and the Messrs. 


Fowler. [To BE CONTINUED. ] 





* By jission of the Editors, the materials of the 
article, “ Phrenology,” by the same writer, in “ Apple- 
ton’s New American Encyclopedia,” are included in this 
series, accompanied, however, with additional matter. 
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Every faculty of the mind has a two-fold 
nature—of joy and of pain. Every faculty | 
which is exercised in harmony with nature, | 
and with its correlative faculties, produces | 
pleasure. Every faculty and mental emotion | 
when used in contravention of the laws of its 
being, produces pain. | 

} 
| 


Every one can appreciate this teaching 
when applied to the physical senses. Light, 
when brought to the eye under proper circum- | 
stances, is pleasurable; when it comes in 
excessive brilliancy, pain is the result. When 
the eye itself has become diseased, inflamed 
from any cause, the quantity of light which, 
toa healthy eye, would produce pleasure, now | 
produces pain. The sense of hearing furnishes | 
a similar example; and though sound may 
not be musical, it yet produces pleasure ; but 
if that sound be increased in volume, it be- 
comes painful. And this is even true of | 
musical sounds. The roar of trumpets and 
pianos, of horns and clarionets, may become 
painful, which music, if removed far enough 
to become softened and diluted in reaching us, 
would be delightful. Honey is delicious to the 
taste when it is taken in proper quantity, but 
in excess it becomes repulsive. The same 
law holds good in respect to every physical 
sense ; but when we rise to the contemplation | 
of mind in its various relations and combina- 
tions, our subject becomes luminous with 
illustrations of the most intense significance. 


physical qualities of external things—with 
forms of beauty, with magnitude, color, ar- 
rangement, and relative position—to show how 
much of pleasure may be derived from their 
normal activity. On the contrary, see what 
annoyance arises from beholding distorted 
shapes, ill-assorted magnitudes, bad perspec- 
tive in drawing, inharmonies of color, or 
colors of a miserable quality, with disorder in 
the place of arrangement! and what is there 
which does not really take hold of the soul 
that is productive of more uneasiness, not to 
say misery ? 


| halo to the spirit. 
| become warped, what hideous monsters, what 


The “ Pleasures of Memory” have been | 


immortalized in song, and may be met with in 
the experience of every human being whose 
life has contained anything that would give 
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protector, friend, and provider, and our ever- 
lasting all, it needs no language to portray the 
pleasure which it gives. 

To the intellectual nature, what is more 
pleasurable than the acquisition of knowledge ? 
With what delight does the mathematician 
solve abstruse problems! And the logician— 


| how he delights in interrogating nature, in 


reasoning upon her laws, and reaching out 
into her vast domain and comprehending her 
mysteries! But even these faculties may be 
perverted so that their results, if not so 
directly, may indirectly become sources of 
pain and sorrow. There is a possibility of 
excess of reflection ; of such an undue absorp- 
tion of one’s time, strength, and effort as to 
become a perversion of one’s nature. 

The imagination paints fancy pictures, 
revels in its airy creations, and gives a joyous 
But when these emotions 


grotesque and fantastic images do they pro- 
duce, as in cases of delirium tremens. Mirth- 
fulness is a joy-creating faculty ; when 
pleasurably exercised, every part of our being 
seems elated. But when we are placed in 
circumstances to call down the ridicule of 
others, what a painful appreciation of our 
own situation does this same faculty produce 


| inus! 


The joy of giving to the poor, the pleasure 


| of liberal-hearted benefaction, the kind wishes 
we have for others, awaken a glow of hap- 
| piness which it is difficult to describe. But 
We need only to mention the organs of per- | 


ception—those which have to do with the | 


what poignant sorrow comes to us through the 
same faculty of Benevolence, when it is 


exercised in the way of extreme pity at the 
| recital of suffering and grief which we have 
| not the means or the opportunity to relieve ! 


Hope, the winged ged, which lifts us up above 
the darkness and the tempest, is full of radiant 
joy; but when the faculty is reversed by dis- 
appointment, it seems to roll back upon us 
a recoil of sorrow; and this element which 
was given to us as a source of pleasure when 
disappointed, produces poignant grief. Con- 
science, when exercised properly, gives the in- 
dividual great satisfaction ; but, oh! how keen 
the remorse when its nature is outraged. 
Approbativeness—how it dances with de- 
light under the sunshine of applause! How 


| it shivers and crouches instinctively when 


| 


pleasure ; but when the mind reverts to scenes | 


of sorrow and sadness, of sin and shame, what 
burning recollections, and how painful the 
retrospect ! 

The worshiping element, Veneration, when 
excessively exercised, especially if Self-Esteem 
be moderate, produces such a feeling of un- 
worthiness and littleness, and such a painful 
sense of the exaltation of the Supreme Being 
and of superior men, that intense unhappiness 
is produced by its action; but when it leads 
us to look up to our heavenly Father as a 


a - 


made the subject of contempt and reproach ! 
With what self-complacency does Self-Esteem 
lead us to regard ourselves, and with what 
easy dignity do we walk forth among men ! 
but let one be degraded, or not recognized ac- 
cording to his true merit and dignity, what 
agitation, and rage, even, is awakened in the 
mind! Cautiousness gives pleasure when 
exercised in the atmosphere of security, It is 
a pleasure to provide against storms, accidents, 
and difficulties ; and no man feels the pleasure 
of security so much as he who has a keen 





sense of danger. A man without Cautious- 





ness does not even appreciate all those ele- 
ments of safety and security which, in the 
various phases of life, we require. But is 
there more intense pain in the whole category 
of emotions than that of concentrated and 
excessive fear? Secretiveness, which gives 
reserve and policy, imparts pleasure when 
properly exercised ; but unduly exercised it 
produces jealousy, suspicion, and deceit. The 
love of property, when duly gratified, is pro- 
motive of joy; and when we secure ourselves 
against future want, Cautiousness also joins 
in the chorus of pleasure, and the intellect, as 
well, is pleasurably excited. 

The love of home, Inhabitiveness, is among 
the most influential elements of pleasure. 
Every well-organized human being wants a 
home, and rejoices in its possession ; not as a 
matter of property, merely, though that en- 
hances the pleasure ; not as a shelter to secure 
one against the storms and the heat (though 
Cautiousness adds to the pleasure which these 
contemplations awaken), but the nest, the fire- 
side, the home in the abstract; and more 
especially when it be considered as the center 
of the family circle, as the depository of one’s 
possessions, the home becomes exceedingly 
dear. But what is more painful than home- 
sickness ? Those who have felt it need no 
explanation ; those who have not, could not 
appreciate one. When a person has no home, 
and he wanders forth a stranger among stran- 
gers, though his heart may not yearn for any 
known spot on earth, and though he may not 
be called home-sick for any partieular plaee, 
he is yet unhappy. because he has no abiding- 
place. 

The joy of parental love is most intense. 
Watch the fond mother as she cherishes her 
babe. Observe the happy father as he leads 
his child forth, bending to instruct its open- 
ing mind, his imagination going forward to 
the future, and tell me the joy of parental 
love. But turn to the empty eradle, to the 
short grave, or, worse still, think of the truant 
son, the wayward daughter, and then mea- 
sure, if you can, the crushing grief of the 
mother and the sorrow of the father writhing 
under the anguish of parental love in its 
painful activity. 

Conjugal love is, perhaps, the strongest of all 
the social elements. How it dilates the hope 
of the young! How it fires the imagination ! 
How it inspires the ambition and nerves the 
enterprise in view of the happy union which 
the future promises! But let this faculty be 
reversed by jealousy, by unfaithfulness on the 
part of the loved object, and how painful the 
emotions produced ! 

How dear are the joys of Adhesiveness or 
friendship ! how painful and sad the reflex 
action of this faculty! When friends prove 
treacherous, or suffer, what sadness ensues ! 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, those en- 
ergetic and often-abused qualities of character 
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are governed by the same law of pleasure and 
joy in legitimate exercise, and unhappiness 
when their action is reversed or perverted. 
Every faculty of the mind, and every ele- 
ment of the moral and social constitution is 
under the same law. Every faculty is given 
for joy, and its wrong use is a source of 
misery. There seems to be wisdom in this 
arrangement, as when the child stretches 
forth its hands and feels of objects and enjoys 
the sense of touch; but when he thrusts it 
into the flame he feels poignant pain, and thus 
receives a necessary lesson of practical wis- 
dom. So, when the mind reaches out its 
faculties in a natural and proper manner, tak- 
ing hold on life, its duties, its achievements, 
its anticipations, its philosophy, and its facts, 
pleasure flows to it. But when, through ex- 
cess or neglect, he uses his faculties wrongly, 
the action of his mind becomes painful, and 
warns him that he is in the wrong, and teaches 


him on a higher plane the same lesson which 
the child has learned from the blaze of the 
candle. 





-_—- 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHIL- 
DREN. 

Rev. Dr. BusHNnett, ina work published thir- 
teen years since, under the title of Christian 
Nurture, gives the following noble utterance 
on the subject of the religious training of the 
young: 

“ Children are discouraged and hardened to 
good by too much of prohibition. There is a 
monotony of continuous, ever-sounding prohi- 
bition which is really awful. It does not stop 
with ten commandments, like the word of Si- 
nai, but it keeps the thunder up, from day to 
day, saying always thou shalt not do this, nor 
this, nor this, till, in fact, there is really noth- 
ing left to be done. The whole enjoyment, 
use, benefit of life is quite used up by the pro- 
hibitions. The child lives under a tilt-hammer 
of commandment, beaten to the ground as fast 
as he attempts to rise. All commandments, 
of course, in such a strain of injunction, come 
to sound very much alike, and one appears to 
be about as important as another. And the 
result is that, as they are all in the same em- 








phasis, and are all equally annoying, the child | 


learns to hate them all alike, and putsthemall | —. 
| mind may elude the most carefully drawn en- 


away. He could not think of heartily accept- 
ing them all, and it would even be a kind of 
irreverence to make a@ selection, Nothing so 
fatally worries a child as this fault of over- 
commandment. 

“There must be no attempt to raise a con- 
science against play. Any such religion will 
certainly go to the wall; any such conscience 
will be certainly trampled, and things innocent 
will be done as if they were crimes ; done with 
a guilty feeling ; done with as bad effects every 
way, on the character, as if they were really 
the worst things. Nothing is more cruel than 
to throw a child into the attitude of confiict 
with God and his conscience, by raising a false 
conscience against that which both God and 
nature approve. It is nothing less than mak- 
ing @ gratuitous loss of religion, required by no 
terms of reason, justified by no principle, even 
of Christian sacrifice itself.” 





THE DUTY OF EVERY HUSBAND. 

Every husband whose love for his wife is 
more than a pretense, ought to make a will 
which shall secure her, at his death, from the 
tyrrany and the intrusion of his relatives. 

A man dies no sooner for having made a 
will; and to one of right feelings, there is an 
indescribable satisfaction in knowing that in 
case of an untimely death, by accident or 
pestilence, or otherwise, his wife, if she sur- 
vive, shall be subject to no man’s mercy and 
to no man’s whims. 

Especially ought that husband to do this 
who has acquired his property in whole, or in 
part, by marriage. The human mind can 
conceive of no wrong so burning as that of a 
defenseless widow deprived by her husband’s 
relatives of all interest in and control of 
property, which in every sense of human fair- 
ness is (aside from law), and of right ought 
to be, hers, and hers only. 

All legal and human experience shows, be- 
yond cavil and dispute, that no man’s relatives 
ean be safely trusted to do right by his widow, 
and still less by his children. So far as the 
law will allow (and it gives the unprincipled 
a latitude which can be comprehended by 
none but the victims), they will tread upon the 
widow, plunder the orphan. The heirs-at-law 
of the intestate, when he leaves no children, 


| turn like hungry wolves upon the widow as 


upon fair prey, whom it is legitimate to 
wrong, to persecute, and to rob. 

As administrators of his property and the 
guardians of his children, they regard the 
former as already their own; the latter as 
simply as so many troublesome incumbrances, 
whom justice to themselves demands that they 
should subject to all manner of evil treatment, 
and eventually defraud them of every farthing. 

The instances are rare—so rare as to be 
exceptions to the rule—where relatives deal 
fairly with either the widow or the children, 
and though the meaning and intent of the law 
are that they shall do right in all cases, yet 
the temptation to do wrong is so great, and 
there are so many ways by which a dishonest 


actments, that it has been found impossible to 
frame laws which shall effectually protect the 
widow and guard the interests of the orphan. 
So long as the present arbitrary rule, that a 
wife may not be the legal wife of an intestate 
husband, shall remain upon our statute-book, 
just so long will the widow be the prey of the 
husband’s relatives, and the orphan be sub- 
jected to their tyranny and rapacity. 

. How a husband may legally protect his 
widow and children :—A husband may will 
his property for the term of her natural life ; 
and appoint her the executor of his estate and 
the guardian of his children, to whom, at her 
death, the property is to descend. But why 
not make a law to the same effect, and save 
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the trouble and expense of a will? This shuts 
off the intrusion of strangers, and the tyranny 
and rapacity of overbearing relatives. 

How a husband may legally screen his 
widow from want and ill-treatment by his 
relatives :—A husband, if he leave no children, 
may will his property exclusively to his wife. 
If he wishes the property to be hers, so that 
she can sell, or at death will it to whom she 
pleases, he ean so have it. If he wishes the 
property to be the wife’s for the term of her 
natural life, and to pass to his relatives at her 
death, he may so word his will.—-Portland 
Transcript. 





THE SIGNAL STAR. 





BY FANNY FORRESTER. 





T’p not recall my childhood, 
With all its sweet delight, 
Its simple bird-like gladness— 
It was not always bright. 
Even morning had her tear-drop, 
And spring her clouded sky, 
And on the fairest cradle 
I’ve seen the shadow lie. 


I'd not recall my childhood, 
Though tender memories throng 
Around its rosy portals, 
Prelusive to life’s song ; 
The fall-voiced, living chorus 
Is swelling round me now, 
And a rosier light is resting 
Upon my maiden brow. 


I have made a changeful Journey 
Up the hill of life since morn ; 
I have gathered flowers and blossoms, 
I’ve been pierced by many a thorn ; 
But from out of the core of sorrow 
I have plucked a jewel rare, 
The strength which mortals gather 
In their ceaseless strife and care. 


Now I grasp life’s brimming beaker, 
And howe’er the bubbles glow, 

Dll pause not till I’ve tasted 
The deepest wave below ; 

Though bitter dregs may mingle, 
Tae crimsoa tide shall roll, 

In full and fearless currents, 
Torough the fountains of my soul. 


Ne! I'd not go back to childhood, 
From the radiant flush of noon, 
And when evening closes round me, 
I crave one only boon : 
Amid the valley's darkness, 

Its dangers and its dread, 
The signal star of Judah 
To shine above my head. 





Tue pastoral Wordsworth was accustomed at 
times to dine out, and one night, with Haydon, 
the painter, he was going home in a state of ele- 
vation that made locomotion uncertain. On being 
led to a coach-stand by a young gentleman, 
Wordsworth, who loved to let people know who he 
was, said, “ Sir, you have been courteous to a 
stranzer, ‘and row I will tell youwholam. Iam 
the poet Wordsworth.” “ And I,” said Haydon, 
“em Benjamin Robert Haydon, the historic 
painter.” The young man who had hitherto been 
so attentive, dropped their arms temodiotsty, and 
indignant at what he believed to be a hoax, ex- 
claimed, “You are a pair of lying drunken 
vagabond ” and left them in the middle of the 
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A PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


One seldom passes a day without hearing 
some one described as “ a perfect gentleman - 


pa ete © Sees, Se SS yume | a compound of the various good qualities that 
gentleman ?” there are few who would venture | 


Below we give the | 


to answer the question. 
opinion of an eminent authority (whose writ- 
ings have stood the test of more than a century) 


wise a great many men of honor to be found. 
Men of courage, men of sense, and men of 


| letters are frequent ; but the true fine gentle- 


on this important subject. Let every one read | 


it and profit thereby. 

When a good artist would express any re- 
markable character in sculpture, he endeavors 
to work up his figure into all the perfections 
his imagination can form; and to imitate not 
so much what is, as what may or ought to be. 


man is what one seldom sees. He is properly 
embellish mankind. As the great poet ani- 
mates all the different parts of learning by the 
force of his genius, and irradiates all the 
compass of his knowledge by the luster and 
brightness of his imagination, so all the great 
and solid perfections of life appear in the 
finished gentleman with a beautiful gloss and 


| varnish; everything he says or does is accom- 


I shall follow their example, in the idea I am | 
going to trace out of a fine gentleman, by as- | 
sembling together such qualifications as seem | 


requisite to make the character complete. In 
order to do this I shall premise in general, that 
by a fine gentleman I mean a man completely 
qualified as well for the service and good, as for 
the ornament and delight of society. When I 
consider the frame of mind peculiar to a 
gentleman, I suppose it graced with all the 


dignity and elevation of spirit that human | 


nature is capable of. 


To this I would have 


joined a clear understanding, a reason free | 


from prejudice, a steady judgment, and an ex- 
tensive knowledge. 


When I think of the | 


heart of a gentleman, I imagine it firm and | 
intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and | 


full of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. 
When I view the fine gentleman with regard 
to his manners, methinks I see him modest 


without bashfulness, frank and affable without | 


impertinence, obliging and complaisant with- 
out servility, cheerful and in good-humor with- 
out noise. These amiable qualities are not 
easily obtained ; neither are there many men 
that have a genius to excel this way. A 
finished gentleman is perhaps the most un- 
common of all the great characters in life. 
Besides the natural endowments with which 
this distinguished man is to be born, he must 
run through a long series of education. Before 
he makes his appearance and shines in the 
world, he must be principled in religion, in- 
structed in all the moral virtues, and led 
through the whole course of the polite arts and 
sciences. He should be no stranger to courts 
and to camps; he must travel to open his 
mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies 
and interests of foreign states, as well as to 
fashion and polish himself, and to get clear of 
national prejudices, of which every country 
has its share. To all these more-essential im- 
provements he must not forget to add the 
fashionable ornaments of life, such as are the 
languages and the bodily exercises most in 
vogue ; neither would I have him think even 
dress itself beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world 
to meet with men of probity; there are like- 








panied with a manner, or rather a charm, that 
draws the admiration and good-will of every 
beholder. 





RAILROAD SONG. 





BY THE PEASANT BAED. 


Tuenre’s the bell! listen well! 
“ All aboard !” is the cry ; 
We are going. going—gone— 
We'll be back by-and-by. 
Wow we're jumping with a thumping and a bumping 
O’er the rails ; 
But our horse has “‘ taken something,” and his 
Strength never fails. 





Hear the bell! listen well! 
“ Clear the track !” is the cry ; 
We are flying, flying—flown 
Like a “ streak o’ lightning” by. 
What a racket! how we clack it, as we track it 
O’er the rails! 
But our pony needn’t slack it, for his 
Strength never fails. 


Blow it loud to the crowd, 
Who our coming wait to spy; 
We are coming, coming—come! 
Rub the cinders from your eye, 
As we're sliding, and are gliding, and are riding 
Into town; 
Never horse less need of “ hiding,” or less need of 
Rubbing down. 





WHO SAW THE STEER? 


—_——— 


Tue richest thing of the season, says the 


Newburyport Herald, came off the other day in 


the neighborhood of the market. The green- 
est Jonathan imaginable, decked out in a 
slouched hat, a long blue frock, and a pair of 
cowhide shoes, big as gondolas, with a huge 
whip under his arm, stalked into a billiard 
saloon, where half a dozen persons were 
trundling round the ivories, and after recover- 
ing from his first surprise at the, to him, 
singular aspect of the room, inquired if any of 
them had seen a stray steer, affirming that the 
“blasted critter got away as he came through 
taown with his drove t’other day, and he had 
seen nothin’ on him sens.” The bloods denied 
all knowledge of the animal in question, and 
with much side winking at each other, pro- 
ceeded to condole with him on his loss in the 
most heartfelt manner. He watched the game 
with much interest, as he evidently had never 
seen nor heard of anything of the kind before, 
and created much amusement by his demon- 





| bet and won. 





strations of applause when a good shot was 
made—“ Jerusalem !”? He made bold to re- 
quest the privilege of trying his skill, when 
he set the crowd in a roar by his awkward 
movements. However he gradually got his 
hand in, playing as well as could be expected 
for a greenhorn. All hands now began to 
praise him, which so elated him that he 
actually began to think himself a Phelan, and 
he offered to bet a dollar with his opponent, 
which of course he lost. The loss and laugh 
so irritated him that he offered to play another 
game, and bet two dollars, which he pulled 
out of a big roll—for it seems his cattle had 
sold well, and he was quite flush. This bet 
he also lost; when, mad as a March hare, he 
pulled out a fifty spot, the largest bill he had, 
and offered to bet that on another game. The 
crowd mustered round, and raised money 
enough to cover it, and at it they went again, 
when, by some strange accident, greeny won. 
He now offered to put up the hundred he had 
won against another hundred. Of course he 
could not any way blunder into another game, 
and they could now win back what they had 
lost, and fleece the fellow of his own roll besides. 
They sent out for a famous player, who hap- 
pened to have money enough to bet with him, 
and another game was played, which Jonathan 
Another hundred was also 
raised and bet and won, and it was not until 
he had blundered through a half a dozen 
games, and by some unaccountable accident 
won them all, draining the pockets of his op- 


ponents of about five hundred dollars, that 
they began to smell a very large mice. When 
everybody got tired playing, gawky pulled his 
frock over his head, took his whip under his 
arm and walked quietly out, turning at the 
door, remarking, ‘‘ Gentlemen, if you should 
happen to see anything of that steer, I wish 
you would let me know.” At last accounts 
they had not seen the steer, but they came to 
the conclusion they saw the elephant. 





SELFP-WORSHIP. 


Anson G. Cuesrer was the poet at Hamilton 
College this year. His theme was “The Gods.” The 
following will give an idea of the quality of the poem: 

“Self is a god—you know him by his talk— 

His pompous ways—his all-important walk— 
The royal swagger of his empty head— 

His jokes of leather and his puns of lead. 

All of Philosophy in him resides ; 

All of Religion in his heart abides ; 

He planned the world and fixed its bounds and bars; 
He sowed the golden pollen of the stars ; 

*Tis by his pleasure that our muscles move— 
Our hearts expand with sympathy and love ; 
Tis through his kindness that our Jungs receive 
The vital atmosphere by which we live ; 

I'd rather change my sweet and happy lot, 

I'd rather be a torpid Hottentot, 

I'd rather on the Prince of Kaffir wait, 

I'd rather lose my yet-to-be estate, 

I’d rather make a mouthful for a whale, 

And be the Jonah of another tale ; 

I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon, 

I'd rather be a corkscrew or a spoon, 

I'd rather be a satyr or an elf 

Than worship maa, and have that man myself!” 
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TALE WITH READERS. 





J. L. H. inquires—1. Since children inherit 
their organization from their parents, do they 
not also inherit the activity in mind and body, 
and vice versa? If this is so, are not some 
destined, if cultivated, to become great, while 
others are doomed to groveling stupidity ? 

Ans. Yes, doubtless. 

2. If you answer this question in the 
affirmative, then, in your opinion, ought all 
persons to be held to the same standard of 
accountability before God ? 

Ans. We know of no person who believes 
er teaches that all men are equally responsible. 
There is no court in the land which does not 
exercise discretion in the treatment of persons 
charged with crime; and the statute books 
and the records of courts are full of instances 
showing the authority for and the exercise of 
this discretion. It is by many persons thought 
to be hard that a person who has become 
intoxicated by his own act and wish should be 
held so responsible for his actions in that con- 
dition as he would be if sober. Persons of 
weak mind have always a right before a court 
to such allowance in their behalf as their 
weakness, under a beneficent judgment, should 
claim. Any person who is idiotic and imbe- 
cile, not only has a right, but receives due 
consideration before courts; and thousands 
are vonfined in jails, poor-houses, asylums, 
not as a punishment for crimes, but to prevent 
them from repeating against society acts 
which, to the sound and strong mind, would 
be criminal; but when we come to the theo- 
logical view of it, we have only to quote the 
“Parable of the Talents,” where all having 
received according to their several abilities, 
were required to-improve what they had re- 
ceived, and no more ; the responsibility, there- 
fore, being equal to the talent which was 
approved according to what each did, or pun- 
nished for failing to perform that which he 
had full ability to do; and we wish our 
readers would read in Matt. xxv. 14-30 this 
account, as a proper exposition of our views 
of moral responsibility, based, as it will be 
seen in each case, on the capacity or ability of 
the respective individuals. This is common 
sense ; it is theology, and accord with Phre- 
nology. This question has been asked us a 
thousand times, and many times answered. 


Another reader asks : 

1. Do you think there are persons who 
ean not be governed by kindness? If so, 
what would be their character ? 

Ans. A person who could not be governed 
by kindness would be one in whom the animal 
propensities were strong, and the intellect and 
the moral and social faculties weak. But 
there are fewer persons who can not be easily 
governed by kindness than most persons are 
inclined to suppose. Individuals who are 
turbulent and ungovernable, except by force, 
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generally have not been properly directed 
and trained in their early days. Again, the 
qualities and dispositions of those who govern 
are as often the source of the difficulty as are 
the dispositions of the subject. A person who 
can not govern himself never succeeds well in 
governing others. To govern well, a person 
requires good sense, strong Conscientiousness 
and Firmness, with rather large Self-Esteem, 
a full share of Benevolence, and enough of 
Caution and Secretiveness to give self-re- 
straint. We believe that dignity, calmness, 
consistency, and justice, tempered with kind- 
ness, will always produce a beneficial effect 
in the way of governing persons who are not 
highly endowed with these qualities; and one 
who is well endowed by these qualities can not 
be governed in any other way, except when he 
is in duress and can not assert his feelings or 
exercise his individual character. 

2. What would be the best way for a per- 
son having a predominance of the mental 
temperament, to overcome that excitement and 
embarrassment which sometimes almost takes 
away the power of thought and action ? 

Ans. Modify the conditions of the person. 
Sleep abundantly ; avoid irritating food; take 
much exercise in the open air; and cultivate 
fortitude and energy, by pursuing such an 
avocation as requires those qualities. 

3. How does Self-Esteem differ from self- 
reliance? I know persons with moderate 
Self-Esteem who have self-reliance. 

Ans. Self-reliance is of diverse’ kinds, and 
is supposed to require courage, energy, perse- 
verance, and a fair degree of Self-Esteem to 
constitute it. A man who has large Con- 
structiveness, if that be well trained, will 
have self-reliance on subjects in that direction, 
provided he has anything like the qualities 
necessary to produce self-reliance in general. 
A man who has large Combativeness, and a 
strong muscular frame, is not easily made to 
cower before a force not superior to his own ; 
but if he have large Self-Esteem it will, 
doubtless, strengthen his self-reliance. 

There are two features of Self-Esteem. 
When the organ is developed high up toward 
Firmness, we expect to find dignity, self-pos- 
session, pride of character. When that part 
is not well developed, and the lower part 
seems large, we notice that persons like to 
take responsibility. They are not dignified, 
but they seem to have self-possession and con- 
fidence in their own powers. 

4. Are persons of like development at- 
tracted toward each other? Why do we feel 
so strongly attached toward some persons, and 
an unapproachable feeling toward others, 
though they may have none but kindly feel- 
ings toward us ? 

Ans. Persons of like development, if they 
be harmonious and appropriate, are attracted 
toward each other, while persons with very 
large Self-Esteem never like those with a 
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similar development. The same is true of 
Combativeness, and several other faculties ; 
and the reason why, is, that a proud, over- 
bearing, dictatorial man is strongly inclined to 
rule, and a man having similar developments 
will not submit to it. A person who is a 
good talker will generally seek one who is 
not a good talker. The former is anxious to 
have a good listener, and feels pleased and 
flattered by the silence and attention of the 
hearer, and the hearer who can not talk well 
rejoices in the possession of a friend who is 
able to talk amply ; but if a person have fair 
talking talent, one having a similar develop. 
ment will be more agreeable than one who is 
taciturn, or an excessive talker. A person’s 
kindly feeling toward us does not always 
make that person agreeable to us. We are at- 
tracted to those who have mental constitutions 
adapted to meet the wants of our minds. We 
are repelled from others who are good and 
kind and just, and whose manners, whose 
social sympathies, and whose general tastes 
are not in harmony with ours. 
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THE EXHIBITION PALACE OF 1862. 





Tuts structure is to exceed its illustrious 
predecessors in grandeur, in beauty of design, 
and elegance of finish. The main hall is to be 
550 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 220 feet high ! 
The picture galleries, built of bricks, will be 
2,300 feet in length, 60 to 70 feet high, and 
from 35 to 55 feet wide. The nave and tran- 
septs are to be 2,200 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
100 feet high. The sheds and other necessary 
buildings are planned on a corresponding 
scale. The whole work must be finished in 
less than one year from the present time, or by 
the 12th of February next. The Guaranty 
Fund, which amounts in all to £350,000, is 
headed by that truly royal patron of the Arts 
and Sciences, the Prince Consort, for £10,000. 
It is stated by competent authorities, that the 
entire structure will cost £250,900, or $1,000- 
000. It is to be located at South Kensington. 
The building will be made suitable for re- 
maining permanently on the site, and will in 
every way outshine the Crystal Palace of 
1851, or any other structure of modern times. 
A writer states that the great hall will contain 
a cubical area more than ten times as large as 
that of the great transept of the Hyde Park 
building, and that it would contain five of the 
center transepts of the present Crystal Palace ; 
its height will be unparalleled. There is a 
vast space to be occupied by the world’s pro- 
ducts, its inventions, manufactures, and works 
of art. 

America will be allotted all the room she 
can creditably fill, and it is to be hoped that 
no time will be lost in making preparations for 
having the country well represented in all the 
departments. Many manufacturers may profit- 
ably exhibit their goods to the millions that 
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will be gathered here from all parts of the 
world. It is, however, the American inventors 
who will reap the richest harvest of profit and 
honor. There are a thousand inventions in 
use in America which are practically unknown 
in Europe, that could form one of the mest 
attractive collections of the exhibition, and 
the publicity thus given them will amply re- 
ward the exhibitors. Aside from those directly 
interested in the exhibition, we shall expect 
tens of thousands extra American visitors in 
1862. It will bea good time for London and 
the Atlantic steamers. Even the Great Eastern 
will be able to find profitable employment 
during the exhibition year.— London American. 


A NEW TYPE-SETTER. 





Wits, in the Home Journal, says the 
machine “ to insert a pig at one end and grind 
out sausages at the other,” is really slow in 
comparison with the new invention for setting 
types—a visit to which was the object of one 
of his recent walks in New York. 

“ Alden’s type-setter not only can set type 
as fast as eight men, but distributes or restores 
to their places the same amount by the same 
process—an auto-reciprocation of outlay, which 
is wondrous to believe (for an editor, at least) 
may be a possible principle in nature ! 

“ The type-setter is worked like a piano, by 
playing on keys—the mere touch on the key 
for the letter a, for instance, being instead of 
the old fashion of taking up that letter with the 
fingers, turning it right end up and right side 
front, and putting it into the line, to be ad- 
justed with spaces. It is a revolving table of 
brass—the machine—worked by the smallest 
steam power, and the cost is about $1,500. 
It would clear itself, of course, by the saving 
of labor (to say nothing of the acceleration of 
work to which speed is necessary), in a short 
time. Without going into a particular descrip- 
tion of the machinery, I may say, as one who 
has been a weli-taught type-setier himself, 
that it seemed to me as the locomotive seems 
to the stage-driver, or as the steamboat to the 
paddle of the canoe, an impossible desideratum 
brought miraculously to pass. 

“* Perhaps the most curiously ingenious part 
of the invention is that which gives the com- 
positor a chance to scratch his head, or indulge 
in a revery, or speak to a friend, or light a 
cigar, mend the grammar, or criticise the copy 
—obviating, that is to say, the necessity of 
rigidly keeping up with the unvarying steam- 
propulsion of the machine. This is done by 
a register wheel, which makes signals for the 
letters before they are taken, and which will 
allow as.many as sixty to accumulate before 
they are disposed of, with no hindrance to the 
action of the machinery. Could anything be 
more like a brain turned into brass ? 

“The inventor of this wonderful affair, 





Timothy Alden, was a practical printer, and 
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to it he devoted twenty years, dying when he 


had at last perfected it—his brains and nerves | 


giving way to the disease of over-concentration 
of thought and will. How many men are 
victims, in these “ fast days,’’ to this kind of 
overtasking! Yet Alden lived enough of life, 
if measured by benefit to his race. What 
were the eventless centuries of Methuselah 
(as a good to the world), in comparison with 
the twenty years’ invention of this Massachu- 
sett’s type-setter ?” 





Tue Paince or Wares’ Doc.—Extract from a 
letter to a person in Quebec: “ You remember the 
Prince had a large dog presented to him by the 
people of Newfoundland. When on board the ship 
a boy was put to look after him. He got so fond 
of the boy that he would not take notice of the 
Prince. The morning they came into Plymouth, 
the Prince gave the boy £5 and took the dog out 
of the ship; but as fast as they did so the dog 
jumped on board again. The Prince was at last 
obliged to take the boy to London, and he stopped 
there five days. The Queen gave him £15 and a 
suit of clothes. 
was here but one day, when he had to be sent for, 
because the dog would not eat. The boy gold his 
sailor’s clothes, and said, ‘I am now a gentleman 
for life.’” 


An InFant’s Praver.—When little three-year- 
old sister lays her fair cheek against mine, and, 
with dimpled arms clasped around my neck, 
prattles in her innocent way, don’t I think of the 
path her little feet must tread? Are there any 
thorns to pierce them—any pits into which she 
may fall? Now I think of it, I must tell you of 
her little speeches. I think she is so cunning— 
though perhaps I am partial; if so, pardon. One 
night last week she crept into my lap, and ere I 
was aware of it, fell asleep. I took her up to her 
little bed, but hefore putting her in, I said— 
** Nellie must not forget her little prayer.” She 
commenced— 


Now I lay me down to sleep. 
“Dod knows the rest,” she murmured; and the 


white lids closed over the bright eyes, and she was 
asleep again. 





Seeinc THe Exeruant.—The origin of the 
phrase “ seeing the elephant” is as follows: 

It is narrated of a certain farmer taat his life's 
desire was to behold this largest of quadrupeds, 
until the yearning became well nigh a mania. He 
finali” met one of the largest size traveling in the 
van of a menagerie. His horse was frightened, 
his wagon smashed, his eggs and poultry ruined. 
But he rose from the wreck radiant and in 
triumph. “A fig for the damage,” quoth he, “ for 
I have seen the elephant !” 





Rerricerators.—If any of our readers de- 
sire to purchase one of these almost indispensable articles, 
we should advise them to examine the Polar Refrigerator, 
made and sold by Bartlett & Lesley, 426 Broadway, New 
York. We have studied its principles thoroughly, and 
feel convinced that it is the most scientific, and, conse- 
quently, the best, as well as the most economical, Refrig- 
erator in use. 


| 
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A WORD TO EDITORS. 





In these stirring times every newspaper is 
crowded to overflowing with war news, leaving 
scarcely any opportunity to chronicle other 
interesting incidents. Is it not the part of 


| wisdom, not only, but the duty of editors to 


He returned to Plymouth, and | 





save up such important matters as may be 
kept out of their columns during the war, to 
be inserted when peace and business activity 
shall have returned, bringing, as such a 
change must do, a comparative dearth in the 
department of journalism, We have observed 
that every paper we open, from the Rio Grande 
to Newfoundland, is spirited, racy, and vigorous 
compared with its former tone and temper, and 
it is surprising how much latent ability has 
been evoked by the war and rumors of war 
now so prevalent on this continent. We 
believe this stirring up of the editorial ele- 
ments will be of service to the reading world, 
even after the special cause of this arousement 
shall have subsided. Therefore we say to 
our brethren of the quill, lay up rich matter 
with which to give interest to your columns 
when the present war fever shall have abated. 





Go Correspondents. 


J. P. 8.—Does that which is called the under- 
standing, originate in a single phrenological faculty, or 
does it require more than one? and the same of the term 
wisdom ? 

Ans. The organs of the reflective intellect produce 
what the metaphysicians call the understanding. Know)- 
edge is obtained by the use of the perceptive faculties. 
Wisdom or understanding is the asi which the 
reflective faculties form respecting koowledge gained by 
the perceptives. A man’s dog may perceive all the fects 
which come to us by perceptions; but having little re- 
flective intellect, he is not able to draw correct inferences 
from facts. Therefore, the master seeing the same facts 
that are clearly presented to the dog, is able to draw wiser 
conclusions from them than his canine companion can do. 

2. Is the organ of Wit the foundation of risibility, or the 
perception of that which is laughable? 

Ans. If you will read the definition of the organ of 
Mirthfalness or Wit, in any phrenological work extant, 
you will find your question answered in the affirmative. 
We often receive long strings of questions which any 
work ever published on Phrenology, or even the definitions 
of the organs, would answer. 

8. Does imagination spring from a single organ ? 

Ans, We suppose that Idcality ie the fountain of most 
of those sentiments and emotions which come under the 
head of imagination ; etill, those who evince the highest 
order of imagination generally have large Spirituality, 
and most frequently large Causality, Mirthfulness, and 
Secretiveness. Each one of these faculties appears to con- 
tribute something toward that which we understand by 
the term imagination, though we regard Ideality as its 
central and master element. 

4. How would you mark Lord Bacon’s Causality, Com- 
parison, and Wit, on the scale of seven ? 


Ans. At the top of the scale. 














W. W.—Do have seams or sutures in 
their skulls, dividing the bony structure into different 
pieces, the same as the white man ? 

Ans, Yes; the negro skull is composed of the same 
number of pieces and divided by sutures just like that of 
the white man. These seams often grow up nearly solid 
as persons advance in age; those of the African become 
20 earlier in life than those of the Caucasian, The bony 
structure of the African is more dense and solid than that 
of the white man ; the teeth also are more sound and strong» 
and the skull-bones are usually somewhat thicker, and the 
seams are more early closed by deposits of bony matier. 
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Ardbertisements. 


ApverTIsementTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Txrms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. 
A CHRONICLE OF THE 
TURF, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE 
STAGE. 








Pos.usnep every Satvurpay Mornine, 


At No. 335 Broadway, corner of Worth Street, Moffat's 
Building, New York. 


GEORGE WILKES, EDITOR. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
Taree Dottars a Year, 1x ADVANCE. 


To Oruns—5 copies. ..........c.ceeeee sedebddice $12 
D9 COPIES... .cecccccccccscscccecsesesee BW 
ee” = No subscriptions received for less than six 


months. 

ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau Street, New York, 
General Agents for Wixes’ Sprarr. 

G2 Postmasters are requested to act as agents, and 
retain 2% per cent. for their trouble. This per-centage is, 
however, not to be deducted from Club rates. 





Works on Heatru. 
HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Complete 
of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Illustrated 
with 800 engravings. By R. T. Trall, M.D........ $3 00 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN, HYDROPATHIC. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for 
home practice. Protusely illustrated..... codecs 2 50 
CONSUMPTION : Its Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
by Water-Treatment. By Dr. Shew.............. 
CHILDREN: their Hydropathic Management in 
Heaith and Disease. By Dr. Shew...........+... 1.25 
TOBACCO, WORKS ON; Comprising Essays by 
Trall, Shew, Alcott, Baldwin, Burdell, Fowler, 
Greeley, and others... ...... 006. .cc cece ceecceeees 60 
ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 
Lilustrat-d by a Diagram. 
HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 
or, The Philosophy of Human Beauty ; Showing 
How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry 
Health, and Vigor, Secure Long Life, and Avoid 
the [nfirmities and Deformities of Age............ 1% 
WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termina- 
tions of various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. James 
Wh, BURP cc ccccenccccesccccecececccecesececes cos 1 
WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN SCROF- 
ULA, CANCER, ASTHMA, etc. By Dr.Lamb.. 88 
WATER-CURE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. 
By Rausse. Translated from the German......... é8 
DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPAIHY, with 
fifteen engraved illustrations of imported subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D....... 1 
HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott...... 1 2 
FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF 
Pls Mel Ek MIE: capepescoscccoccceccooscce 1% 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott........ 12 
FIRESIDE GIFT. By Dr. Alcott................ - 88 
PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 88 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, By Dr. Alcott... 88 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. By 
James Jackson, M.D. 1 
Bent by mail, pre-paid. on receipt of price. 
. OWLER AND WELLS, 
° 808 Broadway, New York. 


NEW 
Execrro-Gatvanic Bartrery, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Puree, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 





By Prof. Youmans.... 80 | 


| 


| 


RICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


SAVE Your Carprets—Iport- 
ANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—In laying down your 
Carpets, don’t forget Harrington’s Pateat Carpet Lining, 
for laying under Carpets and Oil Cloths, to protect them 
from the wail-heads and any un«veoness in the floor. It is 
made of two layers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of 
cotton between. It is a muffler of sound, and will cause 
& carpet to wear twice as long. Send for a circular. 

Sold by all the princip»1 Carpet dealers. 
N. Y. Carpet Lining Co.—sole manufacturers, 440 Pearl 
Street, near Chamber Street extension. 
J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent. 
Also manufacturers of Cotton Batts, Twine, Mattresses, 
and Bed Comforters, 





Cantion.—I CAUTION ALL PAR- 


| TIES, and particularly manufacturers of Mowing and 


Reaping Machines, against the sale or use of Macbines 
embracing the double-jointed connection with the cutter 
bar or floger-bar, or the cutter-bar hung to the frame of 


| the Machine in any flexible or yielding manner, so as to 


allow each end of the cutter-bar or finger-bar, or whatever 
it may be called, to rise or fall independently of the other, 
or that both ends may yield so as to pass over the undula- 


| tiors in the surface of the ground, without raising the 


| whole leogth of the cutter-bar bodily. 








All persons, 
parties, or manufacturers infringing the Patent of Brown 
& Bartlett, or manufacturers selling or using machines 
with a duubie-jointed connected Finger-Bar, or Cutter- 
Bar, with the Frame of the Machioe, without a license, 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law, as all such 
Machines are a direct infringement. 
STEPHEN 8. BARTLETT, Providence, R. I. 


A Cuvurtosrry! Srrnocrapato 


RELIC for 2% cents. Address CHARLES WYNN, 
Freehold, Warren Co., Pa. 1* 








MisceLtLANEous PuBLICATIONS. 


Webster's Pocket Dictionary .... seseee 80 50 
s Academic Dictionary. ....... .cc-ess-e00e 125 
pe Family and Counting-House Dictionary. 1 50 
“ The Great Unabridged, 1.750 pages. Buff. 
7 00 


GROED. «noe cncecascscece seeds ces0sscei 

Nugent's Improved French and English and English 
and French Pocket Dictionary. 855 pages....... 

The Early Days of California. By Col. Farnham... 

Everybody’s Lawyer and C jlor in Busi nee 

The Horse and h’s Diseases .......... pecoshacenees 

Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we made 
by It. Paper, 25 cents; cloth ............ oceenen 

e Constitutions of the Fre ; taining 
the History, Charges, Regulations of that Most 
Ancient and Rigot Worshipful Fraternity. In the 
year of Masonry 5727. 4to, cloth................ 5 00 
*,* The above is an exact fac-simile reprint of what 
is known as “ Anderson’s Constitutions,” which is 
worth #1”, and difficult to be procured. London, 
printed 1723. 

Carlile’s Manual of Freemasonry in three parts, with 
a Key-Stone to the Masonic Arch Knights Tem- 
plar, Druids, etc.; with an explanatory introduc- 
tion to the Science, and free translation of some of 
the sacr-o Scripture names. 12mo, cloth........ 








Cupper’s Universal Stair-Builder. An entirely new 
and origioal Treatise on Stair-Building, Stair- 
Cases, Hand-Ruails, ete., etc., illustrated by 29 


plates. 4to, 3d edition ......2........ cccveccccce 


*,* The lowest cash price to the Trade for the above book 
is #5. By competent jadges it is accounted the best 
book that has, as yet, appeared on the subject of 
Stair-Building. 

Cosmonophography. The Lord’s Prayer in 100 

Languages and Characters. 8vo, cloth .......... 

*,* Scarce, and originally published at $5. 

Dr. Gall, the celebrated Founder of the Science of 
Porenology. His whole work Translated into 
English by Dr. Lewes. 6 vols.............. we004 

Lacon; or, Many Things in Few Words. Addressed 
- those who think. Large paper copy. Syo, 
GET < oo ccccccccccd $00 SSO ce cece cece ccesccoescecs 
on and Times of the American Revolation, with 
remarkable incidents of the period. By E. 
Watson....... C0 sese coodecdves eoccese cocccsecrce 150 
By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


2 00 


T 00 


150 





A New Edition of 


How to Get a Patent. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 

New Patent Law Entire, 
in which many important changes have been 
made. ; 

Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 

Fowier anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Scroruta! Scrorura!! 


Send for the June number of THE LAWS OF LIFE, 
and read Dr. Jackson's lectare on HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. It wilt cost you but 3 cents, aud the lectare 
is worth ten dollars. By the way,do you who do not read 
this Journal know how much you lose from not taking it? 
Each number coatains a lecture from Dr. Jackson, besides 
able editorial articles. Specimen copies of back numbers 
will be sent free on application. Address 

MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y, 





CooKERY. 


By F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Dansville, N. Y. 


Price 9cents. It is worth a dollar. Every family in the 
land should have it. Address the author. 





Hor Wearser! How To TAKE 
BATHS. 
By MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 

Price 3 cents, with a one-cent postage stamp to pre-pay 
postage. As the warm weather approaches, the knowledge 
which this tract furnishes may be made the means of sav- 
ing thousands of lives. Address the suthor, at 

* Our Home,” Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
Fowler and Wells’ Journals, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED—PRICE NOT INCREASED. 





Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

$1 A YEAR. 

Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind, Amply Illustrated 
with Portraits of the Virtuous and the Vicious; also of 
all the Races of Men. 


THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


AND 
HERALD OF HEALTH, $1 A YEAR. 
Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice ; to 
Physiology and Anatomy; and those Laws which gov- 
ern Life and Health. Ill ted with appro- 
priate engravings. 


Clubs of Tex, composed of either or both Journals, one 
year for Frve Dollars, with an extra copy for the Agent. 

Sample numbers sent gratuitously. 

Add 6 cents to each Journal to pay postage for the year 
for Canadian subscribers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 











IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We transact at this office all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the Eu States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past ten years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to 
con’ 


tested cases. . 
The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No c will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may evnsult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter. 

municavons by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, +y~/ attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, Broadway, New York. 
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NEW 


Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES. 
By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 
These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 


teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 


the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows : 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. I presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, laryn 
thymus and parotid glands, common carotid arteries an 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. Colored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. Toe large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are dispiayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications ; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels ; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliae arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopiau tubes, round and broad ligaments, etc. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
leugth of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
biood-vessela, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape. and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, »., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins. Oolored to represent Life. 

Cireulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sevacewus follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and beat 
ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12 We do not sell single plates. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would ca)l your particular 
attention toour improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constiration will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 

All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 


Fow.er anp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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ATED 
CELEPIN oI SELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies in ali the principol Cities and Towns in the 
¢ Unit-d S'ates. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufecturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stiteh, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affordirg 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitcnes of the 
two leading machines and exercising toeir own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser 








6,000 Agrnts WanTeED, TO 
sell Six New Inventions—two very recent, and of great 
vaiue to families; all pay great profits to Agents. Send 
four stamps and get eivhty pages particulars. 

5t* EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 





Sent, prepaid by first mail, to any Post-Office in the 
United States or Canada. 
A LIST OF WORKS BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS 


308 Broapway, New York. 


Aw nnn nnn - 


Works on Phrenology. 


Compr'’s Lecrures on Purexotogy. Illustrated.. $1 25 








Cuart for Recording various Developments 6 
ConstireTion or Manx. By Georze Combe...... 87 
Derence or Purenotocy. By Boardman.,....... ° 87 
Domestio Lire, Taovents on. By N. Sizer....... 15 
Eproation Compiete. Self-Culture, Memory, ete. 2 50 
Epvcation, funded on the Nature of Man......... 87 
Lessons ON ParenoLtoGy AnD PuysioLoey........ 1% 
Lovs, PagentaGe, AND Amativeness. Fowler... 15 
Makerraaz, its History and Poilosophy............. % 
Matxtmony, Phrenological and Physiological. 89 
Memory AND SELr-IMPROVEMENT........+.s+0005 ° 87 
MorAt AND INTELLECTUAL SCTENOE..........-++++ 2 50 
MENTAL Screnoz, Weaver's Lectures on......... ae 87 
PurenoLtocy Provep anp ILLUSTRATED........... 15 
Purexoiocicat Jovrenat. A year, monthly .....: 1 00 


Purenoioey anp THE Sorirrures. By Dr. Pierpont 15 
Pucenotogma.t Guipe. Agood book forbeginners 15 


PurEnologiggy. ALMANAC for 1860........... onee 6 
Pureno.ooioaL Bost. [Not Mailable.]........... 1% 
Setr-Cuttune AND PerrecTion or CHARACTER... 8T 
Seur-Instrvctor In Purenotocy. New Edition.. 50 
SymBo.icaL Heap AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHART .. 80 
Works or Gat on Purenowoey. 5 vols........ . 70 
Works on Water-Cure. 

Accrpents AND EmerGenctiss. Illustrated..... eee 
CuILpRen ; their Hydropathic Mavagement....... » 4 
Cuo.era; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure....... 


Coox Book, Hydropathic. Full of good Receipts. . 


15 
25 
80 
ConsumPTION ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 87 
87 
Domestic Practice or Hypropatuy, Johnson’s... 1 50 

80 


Experience in WaTeR-CURE..............20000008 

Fairy Paysician, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 2 50 
Hyrproratsio Encyciopenia. By Dr. Trall..... +. 800 
Hyproratay; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 1 25 
Home TReaTMENT Fox SEXUAL ABUSES........ wee 80 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE............06 15 
Mipwirery anp Disrases or WomeNn......... we 1B 
Parents’ Guips. A valuable work for women.... 60 
Pattosopay or Warer-Courg, clearly expounded... 380 
Practics or Water-Curs, briefly explained. .... ° 80 
Pregnancy AND CuILpBinTH. Mrs. Pendleton .. 80 
Resuits or Hypeoparny, its advantages shown.... 87 


Warer-Ovre tx Cazonio Diszases. Dr. Gully... 1 50 
Watne-Oves ror tae Mituon. By Dr. Trall.... py) 


Watsr anp Vrcetasie Diet. Dr. Lamb........ 87 
Warer-Cver tx Evexy Known Disease......... 8T 
Water-Cure Manvat, giving brief directions.. ... 87 
Warer-Core Atmanac, Annual. Illustrated.... 6 
Wartee-Cure Jovenat. A year, monthly......... 1 00 





Works on Physiology. 
ALoono, AnD ConstrTuTION or May, Youmans... 89 
Avoonotto Controversy. By Dr. R. T. Trall..... 80 
Amativeness. Should be read by all.. ............ 15 
Onastiry. A book much needed. By Dr.Graham 80 
Caronto Diseases or Women. Important........ 80 
Comse’s Pursiotogy. The very best ............ 87 
Dieestion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe 89 
Famuty Gymnasium. Fully Illustrated,..... — 1 
Famity Dentist. Useful and instructive......... 87 
Foop anp Dier. A standard work of reference... 1 25 
Feurts anp Fartnacea, the Proper Food of Man. 1 25 
Generation, Philosophy of. By Dr. Newman..... 80 


Heeepitary Descent: its Laws and Facis.. ...... 87 
How to Live. Domestic Economy Iliustrated..... 87 
InFrancy; or, Management of Children............. 87 
Marerntty. All mothers should readit ......... 87 


Naturat Laws or Man’ By Spurzheim......... 80 
PaiLosopur or Sacrep Hisrozy. Dr. Graham... 2 00 
Puysto.ocy, Animal and Mental Illustrated,..... 87 
Sexvat Disgasrs. By several eminent Physicians 1 25 
Soper anp Temperate Lure, Louis Cornaro..... 80 
Syrinoes, Patent [nstruments. With a Guide Book 8 50 
Tae Scrence or Hum«n Lire. By Dr. Graham.. 2 50 
Tat Swepisu Movewent Cure. By Dr. Taylor... 1 25 


Tea anv Corrse, their injurious effects........... ° 15 
Treru; their Structure, Disease, and Treatment... 15 
Toracoo, Works on. By the best authors......... 62 
Urerine Diseases anp DisPLacements. Dr, Trall 5 00 
Vecetasie Diet, discussed and approved........ 87 


Mesmerism—Psychology. 
Etgcrricat Psycnotucy. Best work on the subject 
Fasornation ; or the Philosophy of Charming. .... 
LiBRary OF MEsMERISM AND PsycnoLocy. Complete 
Macrocoss ; or, the Universe Without ..4......... 
Puosoruy or Mesmerism. By Dr J. Boveo Dods 
PsycuoLoGy ; or, the Science of the Soul.. 
Miscellaneous. 
Arms AnD Arps ror Youne Womex. Good work... 
Cuemistry, applied to Physiology and Agriculture. 
Demanps or Tie AGe on Cottecrs. Tlorace Mann 
De ta’s Doctors; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domestic Animais; a Manualof Stock Husbandry 
Fevir Cuttune ror tHe MiLiion. Hand-Book .. 
Hinvs Towarp Rerorms. Lectures, Addresses, etc. 
Home ror Att. ; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building 
Hopxs anp Hers ron tHe Youna. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How To Write; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
How to Tatx; a Pocket Manual of Conversation. 
How To Benave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette .. 
How To po Busrxss ; Manual of Practical Affairs. 


SSSSSARSSAKEA SSEA2SSS 


Hanp-Booxs ror Home Improvement. Thedabove 1 50 
Lamortauity Tatomenant. Philosophical........ 87 
Lire Ii.usteatep. Weekly. Per year..........+. 200 
Popunation, Theory of. By Dr. Trall............. 5 
Tue Farm; a Manual of Practical Agriculture..... 50 
Tax GarpeEn, with lists of Flowers.and Shrubs.... 50 
Tur Hovse; a Manual of Rural Architecture... .... 50 


Rugat Manvats. In one large vol., Iilustrated... 1 50 
Ways or Lire; Right Way and Wrong Way...... 60 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Tuer Porenotoeicar Bust, 
designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. It may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for ing, only #1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 way, New York. 
“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age, 
A cast made of plaster of Paris. the size ot the human head 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
ans is represented, fully developed, with ail the divisions 
classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
m head, the whole science of res af 80 far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.” —W, i, Daily Sun 


Books. 

Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our Jovurnaus, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money or postage stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRIOK NOT INCREASED. 


With the Jory Nomper, 1861, will be commenced the | 


Tutary-Fovrta Voiums of the American PaxenOLoGicaL 
Jovunar. It will be enlarged by the addition of eight 


pages of reading matter, thus giving, for the same price as | 


heretofore— 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 

The Turetr-Fovrtu Voiums of the Amertoax Pure- 

NOLOGIOAL JouRSAL Will open with several 
NEW 4ND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 
PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Porenologists 
of America, who will expla’n and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of th» Humaa Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 


in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws | 


of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 


iltustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our | 
being kept | 


motto, “ 4 sound mind ia a healthy body,” 
constanuy in view. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 


in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, | 


will receive the attention its importance demands. 
MECHANICS. 


As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 


various mechanical arte will be encouraged, new inven- | 


tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 
EDUCATION 


will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 


and Self-Culwre, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 


be liberally imparted. Tux Youne, also, will find the 


Journal. a friend and foster-father, to encourage them in | 


virtua, shield them from viee, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketehes, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 


embracing portraits, animals, views, 





commend the new vulume to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
Journal, ought to insure us at least, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not bave 
them? A little effort by each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Haman Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the PurenotoercaL JouRNAL. 
TERMS, —~ ADVANCE : 


Single Copy, Monthly, One 
Ten Copia, to separate a Aint if desired 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to cell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 











y, etc., more | 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will | 





WHOLRSALE AND RETAIL 
COMMISSION AGENCY. 


Having for many years past been in the 
practice of making purchases for our 
country friends with apparent satisfaction 
to them, and the demand fur such services 
being constantly increasing, we have con- 
cluded to establish in connection with our 
other business, a 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


for the purpose of purchasing and forward- 
ing to any portion of the country, anything 
that can be found in New York. Our 
extensive acquaintance and long business 
experience give us advantages which we 
are able to use for the benefit of our cus- 
tomers, and we shall use our best endeavors 
to render our purchases satisfactory, both 
as regards quality and price. 

In order that our plan may be tested, 
we will gladly fill any orders for the ful- 
lowing commissions : 

On sums less than ten dollars. . 


“ over oe 


~ 


. -10 per cent. 
P = “ 


Expenses of packing and | shipping to be 
paid by the purchaser. The money must 
accompany each order; but in cases where 
the exact amount can not be known, a 
portion, say one half the estimated amount, 
can be sent with directions to collect the 
balance by express on delivery. 

We will guarantee in every instance to 
furnish the same quality of goods at as low 
prices except our commission, as they 
could be procured for were the purchaser 
here. 

Funds should be sent in drafts on New 
York, Buston, or Philadelphia, when con- 
venient. When the discount on money 
exceeds one per cent, it will be charged 
to the party ordering. 

For our reliability we refer to our busi- 
ness standing for the past twenty years ; 
to the hundreds of thousands throughout 
the country who have had dealings with 
us, and to the principal business-men in 
New York and other cities. 

Send on your orders—any amount from 
six cents upward—and give us a trial. 

Be particular to state how the goods are 
to be forwarded. Small packages weigh- 
ing but a few ounces can be sent by mail 
for six cents an ounce, postage prepaid. 
When sent by express or as freight, 
charges can be paid on delivery. Address, 


Fowier anp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRIOR NOT INOREASED. 


With the Jury Numues, 1861, will be commenced the 
Turety-Szconp Votume of the Warer-Cure Joverét, 
It will be enlarged by the addition of eight pages of read. 
ing matter, thus giving, for the same price as heretofore, 

Twentr-rourn Paces MonTHLY, INSTEAD OF SIxTExn, 

Tue Warer-Cure Jovgnat should be read in every, 
family, because 

It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines, 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits, 

Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be sammed up in three words :} 


[23 Preserve Your Heatru. 
To Get Rich Preserve Your Heaura. 
To Enjoy Animal Life.... Pressrve Your Hzartn. 

Preserve Your Heatrs. 
To Acquire Knowledge Preserve Your Heautn, 
To Attain Eminence. Preserve Your Hears. 

Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 

THE WATERCURE JOURNAL. 
In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 
explained, and one of its principal objects is to teach 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do net enjoy health, one department of the 
JouRnaL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tae Warer-Cure Jovenat will clearly present all 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and its application to all 
known diseases pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid discase, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
‘Read the Water-Care Journal. 

Bat while the Warzr-Cunz Jovrnat is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it will be int d with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All. 
Its enlarged form will enable us to farnish much valuable 
reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, — One Year 
Ten Copies, to separate 
Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 
Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 
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